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PURPOSE OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Committee on Extension Studies and Training of the Northeastern Region, under 
the Chairmanship of Assistant Director George E. Lord of Maine, met during the 
Land-Grant College meetings to consider plans for future studies of regional 
interest to the Northeast. | 


This Committee recommended that before planning additional studies for the 
northeastern region, careful review be made of studies which have been made to | 
date in the northeastern States. This review, the Committee further recommended, 
should: (1) Identify significant findings and point out their application to the 
Northeast, (2) consider additional ways of using these findings, including visual 
presentation, and (3) ascertain the gaps in the findings, and make recommendations 
for further studies which will supply missing information. 9 


The Committee suggested that the Division of Field Studies and Training hold a 
two- or three-day conference in Washington, D. ©., to be attended by one perscn 
from each State as selected by its director. 


The purpose of this conference, therefore, is first, to give careful scrutiny to 
studies that have been made, particularly in the Norte st: Then we want to 
examine these studies to see how their findings agree or differ with those of 
studies made in other parts of the country. Armed with these findings, we shall 
approach the question of what additional studies are needed in the Northeast ROS 
meet the needs of Extension workers in that region. 


The following is the y agenda for the ot and the outline followed by each 
committee. — 


Agenda for 
Extension Seminar for 


Consideration of Recent Extension Studies 
Made in Northeastern Region 


March 14-15-16, 1949 


General Chairman of the Conference ..........-.. Se BIW deo igh oily ek, ane .- Gladys Galiup 
General Meetings to be Held in Extension Conference Room 5042. 


Monday, March 14 | 
9:00 ~ 10:00 a.m. - The Purpose of the Conference 


10:00 - 10:10 a.m. - Recess 
10:10 - 11:10 a.m. - Significant Findings and Shortcomings in 
Northeastern States Studies -- 
General Effectiveness of Extension..Meredith C. Wilson 
General Effectiveness of Home | 
Economics Extension ......e.ee-s+eee-- Gladys ie 

11:10 ~ 12:00 noon - Assignment of representatives of northeastern 

States and Federal staff to committees. 


12: 00 noon - 1:30 p.m. -— Lunch 


Extension Service 
U. S. Dept. of Agr. * 
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Monday, March LA (Continued) MES e 


1:30 - 5:30 - leona ebes work sessions - 
‘Committee No.1 - Consideration of “the. Btnay" "Effectiveness 

of Extension Work in Maine." ... Room 6446 
Stacy Miller, Maine - Chairman 

_ Charles E. Potter... 

H. P. hiijleham 
J. W. Dayton, Mass. 
Louise Whitcomb, Del. 
Douglas Ensminger .. ; *) 

Committee Nox, 2 + Consideration of the study, "New Hampshire 

Extension Looks at Itself." .... Room 5041 — 

S. W. Hoitt, N. H. - Chairman 0 


Florence L. “Hell. ‘Makan sade ait aaa is 
Ralph Fulghum peare, BE k; 


Beatrice Judkins, N. H, 
Donald P. Allan, Mass. 
EK. J.) Nad carmen 


Committee No, 3 - Consideration of Home Demonstration rete 
: | Studies, "Farm Women Look at the Home 3 
Bureau", Chemung County, N. Y.; ae 


Wis eeayl band pe. Study", Mass; 

"Phe Extension Service in Vermont: Mio. 
Part Two-Farm Women and the ie 
Extension Service’ 0... elses ve in ROOM 0441 sume 

Mrs. Ruth Clark, Conn. - Chairman | 


Helen Smith, Md. Re sy 
H. Ne Reist, Pa. - 
Mary L. OpLLings oe 
Tuesday, March 15 er | ~ Oem 
9:00 - 10:00 a.m. - Significant eines aia Shortcomings in Recent ah 
RACLOVORMOLSS oo oe © ee gisele he Stay PM As Sho bat! . Lucinda Crile yi 
10:00 ~ 10:45 a.m. - Significant Findings and Shortcomings in Recent Hess) 
: both CLIO SGU OB Ns 0,2 a) Gis apaie va leieres al Blaney ase ee K. eee G ee ei 
10:45 - 11:00 a.m. - Recess ress 
11:00 - 12:00 noon - Use of Annual Reports as a Means of maluakine ae 
Extension Work - Use of Farm and Home Visits. Noa 
in BVALUGE Lon 69 sine man thnin tone a vaele a gerne Vee Collings ey oe 
12:00 noon - 1:30 p.m. - Lunch 3 eis 
1:30 - 5:30 p.m. - Committee work sessions. ae 
Wednesday, March 16 _ | la a 
9:00 - 9:45 a.m. - Studies in Program Planning and Other Broad Areas fae 
of Extension Which Should Receive National ans 
© SRDS BLE LY TS aie hate tere Sop hye igh tig eens he Dougles Ensminger eee 
9:45 - 10:30 a.m. - Needed Studies in Motivation weeek eee UoedeP.! Pratchey > 
10:30 - 10:45 9.m. - Recess we: 
10:45 - 12:00 noon - Report of Committee No.:1- RR . am 
12:00 noon - 1:00 p.m. - Lunch ya 
1:00 - 2:15 p.m. - Report of Committee No. 2 ihe 


2:15 - 2:30 p.m. - Recess . eee 

2:30 - 3:45 p.m. - Report of Committee No. 3 | 2 

3:45 - 5:00 p.m. - Summary of conference and plan of the report which is oa 
go to the Northeastern Regional Committee on Studies and 
later to the Directors of Extension in the BRAC 
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Outline Followed by Each. Committee 


I. Focus the Facts. (Study the Facts) 
A. Review the study or studies. . 

Classify the findings of the study under appropriate headings, such as: 
(1) Major changes or practices adopted. 
(2) Participation in Extension. 
(3) Knowledge of Extension and attitude toward Extension. 
(4) Program determination. 
(5) Program content. 
(6) Carrying out the progenies Bxtenston methods. 

(7) Organization of people and local leadership. 


h 


II. Filter the Facts. 
A, Select one or two significant facts under each classification. 
B. Point out facts of regional significance. 


Face the Facts. (Apply the Facts and Follow the Facts) 

A. Make recommendations as to how facts from the studies might de presented 
back in the States, including suggestions for visual presentation. 

B. Make recommendations as to the application of these facts or changes 
which might be made in Extension programs, in view of the sbove facts, 


ya 1 8 


IV. Ascertain the gaps in the findings and make recommendations for further 
studies which will supply missing information. List studies which need 
to be made in the Northeast and designate those which might have regional 
Significance. 


PERSONS IN ATTENDANCE AT THE CONFERENCE 


Mrs. Ruth Clark, State Home Demonstration Leader, Storrs, Conn. 
Miss Louise Whitcomb, Home Management Specialist, Newark, Del. 
Stacy Miller, Executive Secretary, Orono, Maine ; 


Helen Smith, Ext. Assoc. Prof. Home Management, College Park, Md. 


J. W. Dayton, State County Agent Leader, Amherst, Mass. 
Donald P. Allan, Secretary, Amherst, Mass. ‘ 


' Beatrice Judkins, State Home emai ca MESUSS Durham, N. H, 
+S. W. Hoitt, Asst. Director, Durham, N. H. 


H. N. Reist, Prof. Agr. Econ. Ext., State College, Pa. 
Members of Federal Extension Staff, Washington, D. C.-- 


Division of Field Studies & Training Division of Field Coordination 
Meredith C. Wiison, Chief Florence Hall Gertrude Warren 
Gladys Gallup, Asst. Chief . Chas. Potter E. H. Shinn 
Douglas Ensminger Lucinda Crile Ed Aiton 

Fred P. Frutchey Cc. Herman Welch, Jr. 

Mary L. Collings Amy G. Cowing Division of Extension Information 
Laurel K. Sabrosky Ola H. Bennett Ralph Fulghum Harry Milehem* 


Division of Agricultural Economics 


ya 


Examples: Dae aes ain 


ae 


} b. 


Ce 


2. Personnel training: 


Bunions 


Ge 


b. 


Ae 


Extension Service Stayin was il 
U. ys Dept. of Agr. ; , a ‘ . iy a Ms “f 
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1. Extension Administration and Supervision 


‘st1) Curriculum Ancluding enamels eapae then adapted - Vibes county agente Sees 


3. Program planning 


Examples: 


The kind of Extension Sareten that eit the needs and ineanaureate 


“AREAS WHICH APPARENTLY NEED. FURTHER stupy | ie mae Nl 

as Indicated in the — . AUR eet 

Review of Extension Studies Made in the Northeast, 
Talks Given During the Conference, 
Committee Reports, and Discussions 


Analysis of the job of subject-matter spaced seed supervisors, 
administrators, and county’ agricultural agents. {Analysis of job 
of home demonstration agent has recently been done.) 

Personnel needed in counties of various sizes in tomes of teaching 
load and clientele to be reached. 

How best to do home demonstration work through: home demonstration + 
clubs or through interest grotips, or both. Need for such studies:to- 
be set up on an experimental basis. 


Need for further Alans on sei aehiol of pe (What are the 
qualities and qualifications that make for successful Extension agents). 
Under-graduate Rance Gray needs of those who plan to enter Maha Raat 
work: . 


club agents, home demonstration agents, subject-matter specialists. aa 
Graduate training for Extension workers; types of specialized study, | ha 
programs advisable for each group. Raat 
Need for further studies on the training of agents - induction and in- 
service. 


Effective procedures in program plan ine that will: . 
(1) Assure program adaptation to needs of perete and that will develop $3 
programs to help people. 3 
(2) Help people to increase their sae in diagnosing their: own | 
Situations... te 
(3) Assure variety and flexibi lity in prograns to take care of ait 
ferences in needs of people. ' 
(4) Help to relate practices adopted by one group te needs of other © 
groups. ; 


rural people. What are their attitudes, interests, thinking?. 
Differences in needs of farm people, ss non-farm, and urban people. 
Criteria for determining priorities for activities or the NC ae 
portance of jobs to be done. 

The need for further: information on youth interests ond behavior. 
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Rural organization and Loaderenip: 


Examples: _ 
a. Best methods of selecting and working: with "natural" leaders so’ 
further the spread of Extension information. ; 


as to 


Oa: The kinds of information which rural people receive birough Local leaders. 


c. The value of direct contact of the agent versus the local leader working 
with adults. 


| d. How local leadership operates: - 


(1) In reaching the group not Sie onetee: nay 
(2) In.using information from leader Supe Pech nes 
(3) In conducting meetings. 


General effectiveness of Extension 


Examples: 
a, Need to bring such Brun TeA. up to Banos Has there been enough Prarie 
. in the, over-all situation in the past. 15 years so that the vee 
of these studies-no longer hold true? 
b. Need to know reasons why peopie do not adopt ia ie get recommended by 
oeeiaatca a as well,as reasons why they do. adopt practices. 


ect Gaston MathAaar 


Examples: 
a. The effectiveness of methods BAY, DERET EIB 5 sae BOSRP SY, to reaching young 
. homemakers. «°.> 


d. The effectiveness of methods ah respect to various b DOD Ot ‘population 


and of different types of subject matter. 
ec. Function of the radio as a method in the Extension program. 
d. Types and uses of visual aids and their place in relation to other methods. 
e. Effectiveness of different. types of’ discussion procedures. ~ 


4-H Club work 


Exemples: 

a, Studies of project work. 

b. Studies of 4-H Club activities. 

c. Studies of contests and awards. 

d. Studies of record keeping. 

e. Studies of parent cooperation. 

f. Studies of place of 4-H Club in the community. 

all phases of 4-H Club work, particularly in relation to 
membership 13 years of age and over. 

h. Studies of urban 4-H Club work. 

i. Studies of why boys and girls do not join, and, for those that do, why 
they drop out or fail to re-enroll. 


Motivation 


Examples: 


a. Studies of motivation, adults and youth. 


b. Special studies on motivation, such as why people do not participite. in 
Extension. 


a 


- Special studies on motivation related to the younger homemakers. 


General shag shel for those making Extension studies: 
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4. Presentation of studies. Recommendations were made eet the findings — 


Evaluation © | pe tee a PMA ENY SW Se 

Examples: Mi 

a, Analysis of techniques that have been used to evalua ate Extension. 

b. Criteria by which the effectiveness of Extension programs should be- Ru 

| measured; for example, "In further studies of. the general: effectiveness & 

of Extension, one of the things to be considered seriously is the measur- 

ing devices employed in the early studies and the measuring devices eet 

in more recent studies. Perhaps an even tavick tter common. denominator of - 

Extension accomplishment can be devised.' a 

c. Possibilities of setting up experimental counties. for! test ing cut various 
types of Extension organization, administration, program. planning, and * 

teaching methods. ‘ian 


1. Careful planning of studies at least six months in. Kageaels of making 
study, and release of data at Sd wih on galt possible moment. 


2. More use of Hoapemlousieye of setting up pilot besa tee or county 
rogram which would attempt to utilize the research findings and recom- 
mencations and to correct the techniques and weaknesses which the Sade 
have pointed out. iy 


3. Presentation of studies to dennis eeatan ve sroups. -It might be helptnd | : 
if past studies were analyzed by topics and their findings presented tose 
administrative groups, and they, in bisa develop procedures for pubting — 
them into operation. 


} vl 


of studies be presented visually by use of flannel graphs, charts, 
slide films, and maps. 


——e oe 
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Pee ee SUMMARIES OF TALKS ON 3 
_ SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS AND SHORTCOMINGS IN NORTHEASTERN STATES STUDIES — 


General Effectiveness of Extension 


By 
Meredith Os Wilson 


“It would seem that over the years in the Northeast and throughout the country ther: 

has been a sufficient: number of studies of the general effectiveness of Extension 

_ to provide a reasonably adequate basis for appraising factors, like land owner- 

_ ship, age, education, size of farm, and similar factors upon Extension coverage. . 

We have enough information to establish conclusively the importance of participa- : 
_ tion and contact with Extension. As a result of the studies we have a fairly 

oes. Satisfactory picture of the relative influence Or’ ete bbaaks and their SLE te ae 


‘There are many serious Were alee to these earlier studies. First is their very 
- age. The question is: -Has there been enough change in the over-all situation in. 
_ the past 15 years: so’ that the findings: of those studies no longer hold true? 
Another very serious shortcoming would be the sampling employed-in the earlier 
studies. We had not advanced so far in this scientific area at that time. In- 
many cases, however, the size and nature of the sample and otner conpiteratt ones 

t Talent offset some of the weaknesses in: weaning acer ets 


‘ 
i 


oe In further Similar studies one of the things to be considered seriously is the 
measuring device employed in the early studies and the measuring devices used in . 
+ more'recent studies. Perhaps an even better common denominator of Extension 
he eee emer can be devised. 


t 


General Effectiveness of Home Economics Extension 
By 
Gladys Gallup 


_. A brief review of home demonstration studies made prior to 1936 brings out the - 


ss aN 


fa PL towing facts: 


In all studies over one-third of the farm homes had adopted practices advocated. 
In the adoption of practices, the (1) education of the homemaker, and (2) her 
ee participation in Extension activities had great influence in changing practices. 
- The method demonstration was found to be the most used teaching device and was 
credited with over 40 ghoul of 21Ynome econamt es practices adopped. 


brie studies covered the reasons for non-participation. The reasons were basically 
ks _ the same throughout the diverse areas. Lack of transportation, no one to care 
for small children, ‘And poor health were most frequently caNht he 


‘Further studies were made of the effectiveness of Extension eu in home economics 
subject-matter fields. Contact with Extension through attendance at meetings, 
visits to demonstrations, home calls by Extension workers, and the like, were bv 
ae most important factors in the acceptance of Extension information. 
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Since 1936 studies have been pee in an attempt bo determine how effective thee 
home demonstration Extension program is in reaching rural people. These studies _ 
center about four questions: hie MA Cie 


: : Pie Sates ne 

1. What is the relative proportion of rural homemakers who are, and who are not, © 
participating in home demonstration programs? ren 

2. How do participating homemakers differ from those with angi the. program has 
no direct contact? Pinson ie ofp eet fs 


¢ 


3. What are the reasons for RAED aaR waa or Secep tei oupntion of Thome anaes Pe 


4. What is the relative effectiveness of each of the various methods used in the 
home seiclomlaeltnii. program for reaching rural families. ae 


In these studies, it was found that of the homemakers Liearwtiemee a little 1 more aa 
than one-half (55 percent) were participating, or had participated, in Extension. — 
The average social and economic level of participating homemakers was found to be 
somewhat Fe ite than ‘Ghat of the non-participating homemakers. _ 
aa hae? 
The two most important factors which determined participation were: (1). Baueation 
of the homemaker, and (2) her Ronped to get to meetings. 


Reasons for non-partici pation differed little from the earlier studies. Relative 
effectiveness of methods aiffered little. The method demonstration seems to a 
influenced the adoption of 44 practices out of every 100 changed. . 


Suggestions for reaching rural people were given in these studies. 
Gaps in these studies center around: 


1. Need of knowing why homemakers do not adopt practices recommended by Extension. 
y ; : Poe 
at Q : Syag 


2. Age of studies. Studies on methods need to be brought up to date. 


3. Need for sdahecos fas of individual methods. 


ficuent groups, or both. uel iy tha 0 

ey i" | 

6. Need for studies which will indicate effectiveness of Extension in ae 
subject-matter fields. re ; ste ene 

7. Need for studies which will ane us to relate practices adopted to wont of 
people. ie 
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Recent Radio Studies 
‘ -Bo 
Lucinda Crile 


The small amount of data we have seem to indicate that: 
A large proportion of people listen to the Extension progranis. 


/_ Many listen regularly. 

a The time when most men, women, and children are listening is during the 

he: evening hours and at mealtime. | 

> ee epee :00. o'clock noon is preferred by both men and women for Extension programs. 
re . The radio reaches large numd ers of people who do not participate in Extension 
‘ otherwise. 


Farm people seem to give preference’ to news, market and weather reports, 
old- time and religious music, farm and home tal ks, 
Rural people have few suggestions for improvement in radio sogehs service. 
The people do take action as the result of the radio--if the vrogrems are 
on the air at a time when they can listen to them. No exposure--no action. 
_They seem to take action of any type suggested, including the adoption of 
practices--if the subject content pertains to their needs and interests. 


- The three chief shortcomings in the radio studies seem to be: 
1. The lack of uniform procedure in making the studies and presenting the 
._ findings. We have almost no data from the various studies that we can 
add together. 
2. The wide differences in program quality and progrem situations studied. 
3. The lack of information on a wide range of impoftant factors pertaining 
to radio; such as, the relative effectiveness of all methods in terms 
of costs and resuits, tne kinds of jobs radio can do best, the relation- 
ship of specific differences in program quality and program situations 
to resuits.;. : 
: - These three major shortcomings make it difficult to summarize our deta and 
Gs generalize on it. and to interpret and apply it. 


‘There are three main, 1 places where the use and effectiveness of radio should be 
Py? studied: 

. 1. On the farm. 

i 2. .In the Extension offices. 

3. At the broadcasting stations. 


* 

* Our studies are particularly lacking in information on factors involved that lie: 

) Within the progrems and the Extension service; such 1s, program content and 

x quality, and cost in time and travel, and 

; Within the broadcasting stations and broadcasting situations; such as prestige 
of station and its other programs, adjacent and competitive listening. 
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Parent ocpanetran ure mee of “gpd cooperative’ work.on the. pinnae of super- 


and a planned study in the western States is aimed at solving. the problem of 80 


Recent 4-H Club Studies _ Spe rab Rca 
at his | os 
Laurel K, panne 


can he and have been made without some ot the wuoa st ever ‘being studied, “and no 
of them being fully . covered. Pio sige I hotaleen ie 
Major studies completed fae the past ten yaare: othe in» the ceetneseneees re 
States and other régi ons, have: mainly gone into the sreas- of :club organization, 
local lez adership, parent cooperation, and educational ‘results, but aress such as 
project work, activities, contests and awards, and record keeping have been 
touched. Studies now underway or definitely planned should provide us with, fur 
ther information in the aréas” of club organization and loc&él leadership, .and a 
good ‘deal. of ‘information ‘on the ee of et phe SES or iain veue nor at 
the. ‘ist-year AH Club member. — fae . 


visors. They provided information on what kind of clubs, members, and le saders — 
tended towa ra me haee boys and eirts in ni eae as fant entered high nChGe ay 


as the fa et “ehat * eiatoe iH ‘Club eegteee in- Wisi ene homes. ‘abated to ieee abou 
better parent cooperation. Twi central States cooperative studies of local leade 
ship. revealed the major problems of local leaders, such as the training of judgin 
teams. A series of, seven studies on the educational results of’4-H Club work 
proved that members ‘gained significantly more knowledge: in the. project fields t 
non-members did during the same period of time. A local- leadership study sae 
ing made in New aii should tell us more on how to retain: local leaders mae oly 


leads as bo iat these types” of iba compare in rela ‘Conant to certain orkbeninaal 


many ist-year A-H members never re-enrolling for a second year. 


r 


eee 
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& REPORT OF COMMITTSE NO. 1* - MAINE STUDY ON ORGANIZATION 
AND PARTICIPATION IN HATENSION 1/ 


» Background, of Study 


Rural communities in Maine have a large number of orgenizations which serve a 
wide range of interests. These include the Church, PTA, fraternal groups, farm 
organizations, 4-H Clubs, and Joy and Girl Scouts. These were created to meet 
specific social or economic needs and are all dependent upon local volunteer 
leadership. Little has been done to appraising the aims, functions, and results 
of these organizations, or the possibility of coordinating their efforts. 


The Extension Service is concerned with the organizational pattern in rural com- 
munities. It has 417 locel groups thet are dependent upon ioca] leadership to 
carry out their programs. The objectives of the study were to study local. organi- 
zations in rural Maine communities, with particular emphasis on the Extension 
organization, and to determine what contribution is being made to community pro- 
gress end to the development of locel leaders. 


i Cooperative effort on the study involved the Division of Field Studies and Train- 
ing of the Federal Extension Service, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
Maine Extension Service, and the Medic Experiment. Station. It is an intensive 
study of three communities rather thon an extensive study of several areas. Three 
townships were selected which are rather typical of three different areas within 
-. the State. One of the towns selected was Easton in Aroostook County. It is in 
an area of intensive commercial potato production. Another town was Turner in 
‘Androscoggin County, in the southwestern part of the State. This is in an ares 
of general farming, and the leading farm enterprises are dairy,. orchards, sweet , 
corn, and lumber. The third town selected was Addison in Washington County in 
the eastern coastal section. This is an area of relatively few full-time commer- 
cial farms, the majority-.of the population being part-time farmers and rurel 
residents. Much of the income in Addison is derived from the fishing industry. 


The sitet onions patterns of theses three towns differ. Easton and Turner have one 
and two villages, respectively. Addison is organized on a neighborhood basis with 
three separate neighborhoods. These neighborhoods are about eight miles from each 


tt. other and the area between them is: largely unsettled, which makes for a more 
ies closely-knit neighborhood system. 

oe - The field work fcr the study was done in October, 1947. The personnel consisted 
oa ofa few people from the Federal office and 23 different Maine Extension agents. 
=.) "the material was coded by the Bureau of Agriculturel Economics and the cards 
ene punched and tabulated by the Maine Agricultural Experiment Station. The data 
ay were summarized jointly by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Maine 
pe = Extension Service. | . 
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pay Community and Extension Organization Study in Seiccted | Maine Towns - 

By Donald G. Hay, Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Douglas Ensminger, 
Sais Extension Service; Stacy R. Miller, Maine Extension REPNARTS and 
*-«*Fdrmand J. Lebrun, University of Maine. 


_ Extension Service 
Sao ReteLy nope. of Agr. 


ficance 


Findines Which Haws peeeae “Signi? 


‘ia A 


The study itself sought to find out. from the people the kind of leadership Ekeee 


would expect Extension to give in the immediate ysars ahead. In response to the — 


question, “"Shoule Extension broaden-its scope and function," 55 perceut cf the gs 
men and 80 percent of the women expressed themselves.as favoring Extension. in- 5 ae 

creasing its educational leadersHip in -such ‘fields as community problems, health 
facilities, bditaie ne cones ge ‘Local biwsrsiahae ten Bare 9 Bere) Ge and programs, aid World . 
affairs. « . : 
The agricultural phese of Extension is at present giving major attention to Maine 
commercial farmers and their families. If. Extension accepts responsibility to 
other groups, particularly rural nonfarm groups, it must. plan to reach thei with 
edditicnal subject matter and to use additional methods. |. | am Sane 


1. Major channels of communication 


(a) The study identified the fol lowiue major oHumnere of communicat jon? ivei ae 
‘ways ideas and paroeaee ion reached families and their organized pe stterns 


of participation--newspapers and magazines, bulletins and circulars, | ie 
radic, formal organizations, agencies, family visiting, and informal ‘te 
group activities. These various channels of communication are the. na one 
ways that families receive information and participate in agency and Seat 
organizational programs. An analysis of the participstion of the fami- 
lies in these channels of communication shows that better than 85 per- 
cent of all families are reached by each.of these: channeis of communi- 
cation. PRY aries We) t BC We rater peree- 
The study also shows that formal. organizations:tend to reach those in — a 
_ the higher ‘socio-economic level, while low. level. of income groups tend. ave 
‘to participate more in the informal activities: It suggests that the a 
people in Maine are in 4 sense already organized to participate in mamy 
activities, ' The findings suzgest that when approaching 4 -new-assign- ° ee 


ment, Exténsion should raise the question as to whether or not .they 
should always seek to set up a new organization cr to:find ways and — 
means of mobilizing and coordinating the existing ‘organizations .and f 
agencies in order to effectively carry educational pregrams to the peo- 
ple. Certainly effective coordination of all would be the best x . 
guarantee of ‘extended coverage. a Arata ae abt ; Cro o 


piste channels ‘of Siete ite ba taste are resources which: are. available “eon aten 
“Extension worker to use and ‘work’ through and with. In addition to ‘She Gage 
commércially used channels‘ of. communication; such ores of ihe scone a 
end the press, the survey shcwed that high percenteges of the people are 
reached mite hk their membership in formsl organizations, their informal — 
family visiting practices, and a wide variety of informal group noi ee 
ties. This raises the question whether Extension workers should be mak-_ 
ing greater use of these channels_in carrying their programs to rural 
“people. We recognize that. there is over- Lapping, | between these ma jor 
identified channels of communication. 


, 


Z : f 2 : vig ) : | ae weed Ate ati 
Of all rural organizations, ie Chesca the highest participation-- 
from 64 percent to 96 percent in thesé three towns, and: most. effectively, 
reaches all socio-economic status groups in each of the towns. 
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Sixty percent to 84 percent of the people participate in the following 
four groups-of informal activities: fairs, movies, town meetings, and 


portions of the people. Evaluation of the effectiveness of such activi- 
ties in reaching people were taken into consideration--for example, new 
often during the year the people took part in them. 


Because, of the changes which have occurred in lecality group organiza- 
tion {neighborhoods and communities), the Maine Extension Service wanted 
to know the kinus of attachments rural families had to neighborioods 
and trade-centered communities. The study revealed that families do 
have strong attachments to their trade-centered communities, and that 
families in the higher socio-economic status group express * more in- 


in the lower socio-economic group. Except in Easton, where commercial 


agriculture is more aivanced, neighborasods are still very important 
locality groups. 


The people are cognizant. of a variety of sources from which they obtain 
help or ideas on farming or homemeking, including the radio, press, 

agricultural teachers, commercicl representatives, neighbors and friends, 
the Experiment Station, govermnent representatives, and farm snd home 
visits by the county Extension worker. The conclusion one draws from 


assistance. It suggests to Extension that its jod in the over-all field 
of education is to help the people and the agencies ana crgnnizations to 
generally develop a comprehensive county program and to then aid in the 
coordination of all these educational resources toward the meeting of 
these recognized problems and needs. It also indicates that there is 
no lack of means to get the information to the people. 


Radio not. only reaches all levels of income, but it is the means which 
low-income groups stated as the most preferred source of information. 


In using these media, we need to go back to basic principles of educa- 
tion and recognize that they have to oe used in their place, and skill- 
fully. 


»Recommendati ons 


1. When faced with & new program, or when deciding to broaden Extension's 
scope and covernge, all county and home agents would benefit by making 
a Similer inventory of the organizations and find cut their coverage 
and how they may be mobilized and used in connecticn with Extension's 
educational program. 


2. In using new channels of communication, Extension workers may need to 
aevelon a special knowledge and skill in order to mixe most effective 
use of them. Specialized training in this may be needed. 


3. Because of the attachments families have to neignborhocds and. communi- 
ties, Extension, should recogtiize that there are significant locality 
groups for meetings and leader selection. 


© 3684-49) 
m a Ae eee 


? 
.family activities. Ovher informal activities also reached substantial pro- 


tense attachment and identification to the community center than do those 


this information is that farm people look to many sources for educational 
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also encounters diffi culty in’ reaching and | seen ag this age’ eroupe : 


Seapvem ‘thi s age group. It raises the Hiceelon as to Shania or not a for 


Since Extension and all ‘other organizations have a common difficulty, it 


interests and behavior of young people. This wovld inclwuwe assembling all ie 
Availabie facts on the situation and would probably involve a review of the 


this research should be tested in pilot county programs. — Nae 


uae the feces Sekt T ee BA ene of leit tir pute ae AS eel h and, as a Tees 


‘ \ 1 p Lee) | . t 7 DY a Pai aucQ Nay re hays 
; 


Youth Program — 


All organizations have & -conmon’ difficulty ih maintaining ners ORS A in : 
age group 14-25. The study ‘shows that within this age grouping, exten oa 


oe 


organizational approach | is always appropriate for this group. It certainl 
suggests the need for careful appraisal of tie interests and behavior pat- 
tems of this segnent of the population. If we know what their interests 4 
are, "the 2n we might be in 3 better position to determine what kind of an edu 
tional’ progrem would challenge their intere 2StS. 


Recommendations 
SC REN ip Bea vba memea st Band, 4 Team Et 
would seem appropriate first to develop an inquiring frame of mind about the 


appropriate literature on the subject. ’ Extension might-well finence and 
call on the cooperation of all reséarch resources to carry on basic research 
in the field of vouth interests’ and behavior patterns. The findings from 


ifs 


© 


Leadership 


they look for eed wa and REE ‘in the field of idanes ot oe com ie 
organization and activities. br da Se ! : ; . 2 


. 
The study further shows that Extension is not at the present time familiar 


in the communities. 

In general, the men look to leaders who are recognized. as successful farm 
operators and that most of the leaders have 2 higher socio-economic status | 
rating than the people who look to them for leadership. The women, on the 
other hand, want their leaders to have skills in the field of organization 
and time available to assume leadership activities. The women are more pror 


than men to look for leadership on their own level or below on the s0cio-- Se 
"economic scale Some of the people wh 10 are lcaders in one respect are folloy 


ers in others. 
Recommendations 


The Extension Eaves has always emphasized the development: of leaders, but 
this study suggests that we should pay more-attention to also recognizing 

and using leadership where it already exists. The techniques used in find 
ing these leaders in the study is applicable to extended county use afte 4 


A 


agents are given training in recognizing and using leaders. These training 


re 


opportunities should be provided at the State level for State. leaders oe 
their respective staffs. . rae a aan! Siar as 


gS ade for parker information on. youth interests and bchavior has 
already been stated. . ir Ried 
‘The study ean fied ese tes “the Gena of Lnvarieston iter rare. peopie 
are receiving nent hee sla ie canes ata local mann and other 
sources. . 


The study does not go into the best methods of working with these 
"natural" leaders so as to further the spread of Extension information. — 


‘ xq 


General Recommendations BAe 


4 


Consideration should be given to having a Pages on the. Rect chet Directors’ pron Me 
to dise euss significant research findings and counsel with the saree Lore in terms 
of SRE and procedures. i \ NPs 
ad AAS ee 2 


' 
Sakti 


—_ oe oe oe 


xs 


A tees 
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I & II. The Facts, Focused and -Filteneds it. 9. 


| Ae haat seh 
' A. Bese bout the 2__peopls and social organization ‘ 


iS O4 percent of | vhne: maapie eee attachnents: Monette? ‘tasaae 
on townships and in some cases on small communities or neighbor- 
i a BoOGS within the PENTA 


wu Sontnanbte: ‘service: eaiad related monies ee not, fatten at tee county- 
seat but on several sizable slaces--Manchester, Nashua, Peterboro, — 
Milford, and Concord--in an adjoining county. Milford, where the — 
county extension office is located, is the main center for oniy 14 

im percent of the people, ay sg 
VT 3. -More. sunnier are ean eae ga Ne che Culver than re any oth or einglem 
fl - ”.- oprganization--80 percent; Farm Bureau 46 percent; and Grange 30 per- 
ay a Bs cent. ‘About 20 percent are very active, 40 percent are relatively ay 
jnactive,. and 11 PERconn do. sat Ber one to any organization. “ie 

4. The survey niowed that Savewah persons. or temi lies do erent out as. 
key Poe eOrS or natural leaders in the minds of other people. 


a Reis 5. Level of vine end education are high. . About 25 percent are com- 
| paratively new residents on their places, most of whom are young 
4 families. Only one-half the country families are full-time farmers. 
i About 37 percent of the families had children of 4-H Club age. ae 


; 


Facts about Extension organization and program plannin rocedure 


| ; Hig aN use is made of local leaders in home demonstretion work than 
a n eg¢ricultural extension. Only 3bcut six percent of the farmers 
cae name a commodity committeeman, demonstrator, or other leader; 
; whereas 36 percent of the women could do so; but only 1 in 4 of 
these women knew how these leaders were selected. About 40 percent — 
, of the men and 55 percent of the women knew who the 4-H Club aduit “ey 
leaders were of their local clubs. i 


pa 2 : 

: 2. County extension organization: The county Farm Bureszu Executive 
a Board is the only over-all county group that conccrns with Ext tension. | — 
Bi, There is a county 4-H Advisory Council, and a county home demonstra- 

: ) tion council is being formed. pe: 


3. Local extension organization: Home demonstration work is carrie od. 
te on through township chairmen and home demonstration interest aaa 
‘ in wnich the project leaders for particular meetings have the main: 148 
| responsibility, but agricultural extension is not organized locaily. 


} 
5 
4 1/ New Hampshire Extension Looks at “Thesis - By E. J. Niederfrank and the New | 
| Hampshire Cooperative Extension Service staff. Durhan, 1948. 


: 

— 

e Extension Service 7 f me 
U. S. Dept. of Agr. . 4 ig ae 
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ee - Program plannine: in agriculture is carried on deeper with count 


commodity committeemen usually selected by the county agent. Home 
demonstration programs are Geveloped at meetings of the local home 
demonstration groups and at a county-wide annual meeting of womer 
leaders. 


Major changes or practices See 


1. About’ 50 percent of the aur ts follow ENA athe recommended. 


Pie Nets We ieee aitod 


1. About 70 percent of the men and 50 percent o of the women participate 
in Extension. One reason for the appsrent smaller proportion of 
women participating is that women pervicipants living in villages 
were not included in the sample; also, the county has three agents 
for agricult-rre and forestry and only one home demonstration agent. 


2. About 40 percent of tne men end 3) percent of the women had attenaed 
an Extension meeting during the previous two years. 


3. Those adults who participate most: 


The full-time farmer and his wife (much more 
than those on part-time farms) . 
Those in residence 20 years or more 
Those who are already most active in community activities 


4. Those adults who participate least: 


Those with low level of living 

Those with low schooling 

Women with children 

Residents of five years or less on plece 


5. 4-H Club participation (boys and girls of 4-H Club age) 


“ 


26 percent were enrolled . “ 
<4 percent had been enrolled 

50 percent had never been enrolled 

10 percent of those 15-20 were enrolled 


Knowledge of Extension and att itude toward Extension 


1. One-third of the adults amen had little or no rhowredae of the 


set-up snd aims of Extension; and of the two-thirds who knew something 
of the aims and purposes, 73 percent stated the objectives in terms 
of specific practices, 20 percent in terms of better family At 
and 7 percent included community or rurai welfere. 


= AER 5 ap those surveyed, about 83 percent of the men knew the name of the 
7 county agent, 62 percent of the women knew the name of the home 
demonstration agent, and 20 percent of the men and women knew cone 
of the 4-h Club agents. 


a 


Goes 


ar Ge 
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G. Progrem content 


1. 


BT. Face ithe Facta sr ek Teeth Miia ciate 


) ye 


by 


3. 
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farm and household magazines and grain or supply dealers. About 


Sug: 


‘to studtes Tapert Baie to ‘their Fespective State s aie 


several States. ERY NaN race ik Ry a cna Mn Stat sie ure 


all people | ere not | equally redehed ‘by. ‘all methods. 


About 90 percent ‘of the ‘Pamilies’ have. radios, and ya) ‘percent oT 
men and 62 percent of the women mentioned radio as a source of i 


mation and ideas. SRN whi AUS Unb CR a 


TO dete, I ebaaat Useless cn Oe $06 ere 
" Wat 
The ton important sources. of information other than Extension are 


40 percent of the farmers turn to chair, a ain or supply dealer 2s ~ 
a major source of information. ' sara ala ea conic 9 Rad Ya 


The extension methods most frequent Ly Rare e areas 


ben seen letters, announcements, circular 

Articles in newspapers © Hil PAS RIE Ue cn eee oer 
Extension meetings A et ia A UI Soe Sia pets | wo 
Office calls, phone calls, or letter to..gents 


The main preferences of farmers’ Wave Por invorition’ and help on 
pasture and lend improvement, commercial poultry, Term machinery ; 
and equipment, marketing and prices, commercial | cairying, farm 
management. is Le veatiedlit, a 

; vee a 
The’ mein: preferences. of housewives were sewing & and clothing care, — 
home furnishings and redecorating, nut trition ae family . nealth, home 


management, and child care. 


The survey indicated that people have more than nie preterenceaae 
for technical information; Tey 21so have hopes and ainbitions for 
femily, for farm, and for commu way... Many men and women expressed — 
alige, independently, that they want to raise their family well, 
educate their children, make a good home, fix up the: house, be. a 
good farmer, enjoy community ‘life and the respect of neighbors, | 
time for vacation and travel. Meny want. tO build up their small 
pleces. These NOE indicate that there is some basis for 

family-community approach to Extension; also. the importance of i 
preting Extension programs, not in terms of Extension objectives 
in terms of the objectives and hopés of the people. 


ite 


ations for presenting ‘the ate oe NEAR back in the State 


‘State participants ‘in ‘regional ane national conferences pertain 


more trom time" to time) , prepare | in eae ‘form, . and. : send to 


meee | 


Federal office prepare & nandboole, or - digest ae findings 
studies, especially findings on main common problems: 
Extension work. lca a a 


os ‘ a fy 
v we nab 
* 


Have ‘stu Ce in a. ‘State presented to and studied by entire 
Extension staff. | 


Tete. Seb up staff Comhittees on dipterent aspects of Extension 
work to work out conclusions and reconmendat ions. 


Re ea PRaRene findings to individual county or district staff 
conferences snd help to apply them. - f 


(c} Study findings at annual Extension steff conference by 
workshop method. 4 aia 


5. Set up State studies committee to analyze studies and to conduct 
further studies. This committee to inform the staff of its 
_ findings and to see that re comic snadeaie rane are adopted. 


6. Highlight conclusions and sugg gestion 18 in i writing up studies. 


Ab Prepare slides of some of the tables and charts included in the 
report for presentation to various  Staer + and other groups. 


Suggestions for Extension work in pitentl or. at ‘of above facts vas 
1. Strengthen Extension organization —- 


; . (a) _Establish a widely representative county agricultural er 
BOR ree a: -council (a home demonstration souncil and a 4-H advisory 
council elreidy exist): From these, an over-all county 
extension coordinating council or rural development com- . 
“mittee might be established later, in ‘cooperation with the , 


t 


County Farm Bureau Executive Board. — rey 


(b) Make maximum use of local le Btiaees preferably set up on a Os 
community basis and widely representative. From these, an 

over-ail community extension committee might be developed 
later. In home demonstration work perhaps local home 
demonstration groups might also be more definitely organized 
as organizations or glubs in some communities as a nucleus 
for the work. The /édent to have broad community concern 
for home demonstration work, or else’be in addition to the 
community home denionstration chairman’ or committee of 
_ leaders. ; Sica Ce Stare 


2. Work out some main objectives in ‘the mind of the staff for Extension 
work as a whole and for whe three main lines of work. 


yao Continually make conscientious ‘effort to. ‘inform the people about 
extension work, especially ‘the voluntcer lenders, rural ministers, 
Pommore tat DEO LS communi ty a alel Kell ead del ans Sonos Ve 


yoy Mareen some definite Neonerattiye svicabeneanel with beacut turer 
commercial personnel, perhaps such as joint development of desirable 
practices, and training in latest subject-matter information. 


9. 
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Pep up methods of Extension: teaching 


toeat her, erin, ayn pee or more Ros me es gt oe Peuye 
county councils. Such meetings might be of workshop or discussi 
nature, dealing with general farm, home, and community needs and 
evaluating present Pee ett and methods. 


Work toward proaenad vst the program content to include es specially: 


(a) More. subject-mat ter, ond directed more specifically 
toward: 


Smali-scale farmers and home food producers 
Young families 


(b) Relativete mane emphasis on pasture and land improvement; 
on marketing, prices, ond farm management; on farm equip- 
ment and farm and home buildings. 


(c) Relatively more emphasis on fambly life education, family 
health, recreation and other community welfere, Direot as 
these toward both men and women. hie Coan At ae ; 


(d) Unify programs, endeavoring to combine a variety of spec 
izea projects into a few main programs, set up on more or 
less the family basis, such as "Building up the Smali Piac 
Program", "Eat for Health Program", and "Young Parents’ — 
Program", "Profitable hey ria Farming Program". 


Assemble basic aoe, about he county. including: 


Delineation of communities 
Identification of natural leaders 
List of organizations, with names of contact persons or of: 
List of Churches, with names of ministers 
Land-use and type-of-farming areas. 


Develop a reguiar radio program 
Develop the newsletter or house organ idea 
Make systematic use of newspapers . 
Pep up meetings with sociability or recreation 
Make plentiful use of naam methods SEN 
Make maximum use of visual aid ; always at least a bisekbe 
Direct certain methods ee este 1in groups with special : 
subject matter for them, such as a newsletter for young ae 
DENSE infeed articles. for the usar. farmer Gerine eat bry 
Set up some staff committees Ae te ont recommendations and p 
for putting the above sug ggestions and other changes enh effect 


Ly 


mr why people do not participate hips 


Ors ‘Spadlots plats people would do. iA As elasy listen to radio). Studi es too. 
frequently ceal with the past. We need to open up new vistas about 
ie whet might be done to meee Extension or solve problems. 


ene ; ite 5 i 


an fee intensive agar. of the. young Bec. 3 ‘and young fomili es DOD eae 
BEE Gesl vas y, reeched by the Extension Servi ce. i 


* : on ae ie . 


| Norte on ceased EEA ASG Beat oan Sh Ng 
REPORT, OF commrrr ns No. 3 E - CONSIDERATION OF HOME ; DEMONSTRATT 


in 


‘The: committee. considered three ‘reports - - / New York 1 iy, Massachusetts Bi ks 
Vermont 3/. 


+ 


Macha cies them mies recommendations ate wader 


a 


s,s Major changes or practices adopted. (Vermont and Massachusetts) rah S 
mit A. Significant facts : | wg 


iy : 1. Those who have direct contact with Extension have adopted practice 
ii more regularly and to a greater ees 


homemaking eras in baat 5 years. 
4. The more sources through which women get ideas, the more aiken . 
they are to Soe eR Sees Vermont babel tage fda cates that an be 


4 5- Hducation of ememmineae seems to havea nearing on practices | 
iH ; adopted. 82 percent of those with college training say they — 9 
adopted 6 or more practices, and 46 percent with grade school 


Riss training say they have adopted 6 or more practices. . i 
: | B. Fgh yun coat aete as to how facts can be Behe hasa a in the States 

si. ’ . 
hs 
i ee 1. A-4 and 5 above can well be added to tne chart bs and slides alre: 
Bs Mile prepared. Bah > 
¥ Aa 2. A chart could be prepared on A-1 contrasting the number of prac- 
4 "7 tices adopted by those with and those without direct contact. 
aie 

; bye Recommendations for application of facts 

Bs. 1. These facts can be used with agents and lay people in program 
ie . ning to show need for more continuity and repetition in program 
‘ae planned. 

en) . 2. Agents can use the facts in planning their work oe the yea rT tc 
ee reach their objectives. 

Be 3. Supervisors can use these facts in agent training. 

x Bee ce eg At ee a So ME IA UR lana 
‘ 1/ "Farm Women Look at the Home Bureau", Cornell Extension Bulletin 754, — ai 
if New York State College of Home Beonomics at Cornell University, Ithaca, ‘New 
Pe York, September, 1948. | 
pi) 2/ "A Study of Home Demonstration Organization in the Rural Towns of Six Cou 


Bes of Massachusetts", Extension Service Ci EW elie Noi Lies i Abs Dept. of Agr, 
myst February, 1947. 

a 3/ "The Extension Service in Vermont - Part Two - Farm Women and the ere: 
tN Service", Extension Service in cooperation with Bureau of Agricultural Ec 
ap U. S. Dept. of Agr., November, 1947. PERU 
. Extension Service eee | 
mos Us S. Dept. of Agr. 


ae Benbi ee gabe facts. 27 ss GRAN - 


¥ From 38-45 percent of homemakers have at some time attended Bxten- 

. sion meetings. One study shows 25 percent belong to a home demon- 
stration group. 

sek). a ranaonest iy reat one out of five women attends three or 
more meeting 

3. %In addition 4c those who attend meetings, there is a small group 
who make other efforts to get information. 

4. Of those attending meetings, the greater number are SE Pes iS 
middie-aged, upper-income, and better-educated women. 

5. One study gives evidence that some people did not know ebout 

meetings, had not been asked to join the group, and felt that 
members were indifferent to their joining. 

6. There are ROR ERA CLE that cannot be Sessalir ah ‘through an organized 
approech. 


B. Recommendations sf cri a aah ia 


a Gtel o % charts, show the number being reached by various means in terms 
of the total number being reached. coy , 

2. On amap, chart the homes being reached to indicate the areas | 
covered. 


C. Recommendations regarding application 


1. Early in the program for training agents, include training in methods 
other than méetings, especially in the use of radio and the press. 

2. Agents and specialists should study value of a "series" of meetings © 

’ versus one meeting. . . 


Knowledge of Extension and attitude toward Extension. (Vermont & Mass.) 
oye Significant facts 


1. The studies show that from one-third to two-thirds of ie homemakers 
know about the work of the home demonstration agent. 

2. Almost ail ieaders in home demonstration work could frame an ade- 
quate statement of the purpose of the work. only siesta h of the 
a, homemakers could do this. 

. 3. Among leaders there is a general belief in and a WAT ink eness to help 

; carry out the Extension program. 

4. Vermont study indicates that although women are favorable to Exten- 

sion, they have some attitudes toward patie iat in the way the work 
is conducted. 


- B. No recommendations regarding presentation 


& 


i 4 We Plans Bhouta pacwmeda throng the use of. the ‘press. and other masa . 
eo | media: 

, ays eh Bea ES inform people abnek _the purposes of Extension. RES 
eh: i) - bez To, show the. relationships. between one branch of Extension so 
ray and another. ! Oke g: 
ea 2. Agents should inform prbecant planning groups ae une! aumeae oe ana 
Beir accomplishments of Extension work. . . 


Pe area determination. (essachusotis omy) 


Si oni pieant Paves 


; . SOR @ Massachusetts study gives By rs maton suggests that the women | 
ere did not seem to know how the program was determined. 


No poe cinabidass aie ree e presentation 


Recommendations regarding application 


ae 1 «+ + 1. Extension workers need ‘to discuss with lay people program. determ ni 
ae ae tion and the need for. the.ideas of all in building sound programs 
a 2. Train program planning group in techniques of planning. | <a 
ee Y; Program content. (Massachusetts mostly, but alittie from New York) 


, 


an eats A. crete uas facts 


the work ae when other phases come up. Phos rye “not go to the hom 
demonstration agent Since they do not associate that with her wo 


Hetommeandakion wesardinag recent ap ae 


1. Visually on charts, film strips, slides, and movies, present th 
scope of home demonstration work for use with committees and — 
a ae ne Lee Sree of nome demonstration groups. ete 


a 


a yea oor Recommendation rogarting application. “an aut ne Beil ~ pet 
fs ) Ks ae F 

: ay Tiber etot workers should build up on the part ag omeneeees a i 

‘4 Rey edi ..'.. ‘knowledge of the various phases sate home demonstration ae 

i VI... Extension Methods. (Vermont, and Neue York) pA eRae Ge i; 4) 

z A, Significant £ facts Behe SUE ener eil oy ‘ ribs 


1. The Vermont study shows ‘dha farm. papers. and magazines, newspa 
radio, other magazines, and friends and neighbors are effecti 


Be sources of ideas. Si sty percent of the homemakers Boy. they 1 
5 ae . ideas from these sources. 
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Direct contacts with the Extension Service were mentioned more 
frequently by native-born, upper-income, and better-educated women. 
About two-fifths of the women think that the meeting is the best way 
to spread new informaticn. 


B. Recommendation regarding presentation 


Present in graph form on charts, slides, etc., the findings relating 
to methods and the use of the ideas obtained through each method. 


C. Recommendations regarding application 


Extension workers should make a greater effort to make contacts 
with the lower income, less well educated, and with the foreign- 
born group since the studies show we heve been making contacts with 
the better-educated, upper-income, native-born groups. Since 

33 percent of the homemakers do not feel they want a home visit, 

the agent should plan the visit with great care. 

Workers should make better-use of radio, newspapers, and magazines 


_ to spread information. — 
ayeae Organization of people and local leadership. (Massachusetts and New York) 


A. Significant facts 


The home demonstration organization has developed in rural women 4 
willingness to accept leadership responsibilities. 

The home demonstration organization plays a significant part in 
making homemakers aware of names of their own local leaders and to 
know functions of the leaders. | 
The home demonstraticn organization seems to be successful in giving 
leaders, but not homemakers, a clear and correct understanding of © 
the scope of the home demonstration program. 
Twenty-three to thirty percent of the leaders and 90 percent of the 
homemakers did not know how leaders are selected. 

Experience in home demonstration work has brought about some results 
in increased initiative and resourcefulness. 

Forty percent of nonmembers of home demonstration groups belong to 
only one. organization and 35 percent belong to no organized group. 


B, Recommendation regarding presentation 


To assist in doing the educational job that appears needed to be 
done, use film strips or slides to show the types of leadership and 
the responsibilities leaders accept. 


C. Recommendations regarding application 


Home demonstration groups should make an effort to inform members as 
to who are the leaders, how they are selected, and what their 
responsibilities are. 

Train agents to recognize the types of responsibility tha women mighy 
assume. 

Since some women do not belong to organizations, we should make plans 


to reach them in other ways. 


te ae f 4 


7 


~ 


a. Value of direct HR waipiy of peat versus. that ¢ of ‘leader. ivi phen et * 
b. Where leadership comes from in relation to’ amount ‘of pert ici pant on in 
program, ak Reh aio eae MCP ab INE aa . 
.. ¢.. How leadership operates in SRA aN ee ue pity AS gate 
Ren GL) Conducting meetings. ... | 3 ee ' tod 
(2) Us ing information from leader training nesting, etc. 


‘Informal i adioet He patterns, |: 


“ 


= How leadership functions in the REALE to reach the group not oral 
ere _ tion-minded, es 


/ 


Psychological reasons: in wack hor ‘non-parti dipation. x ae 


a, Bftectixe program planning procedures to get at needs oe people and deve: 
_ -:programs to Help Ghe, Peoples) pe (ka sla NaN as hi Nadie ae 


/ 4’ 
} 


5, Need for variety and flexibility in programs ‘to take care of difference 
fe needs of homemakers. Sy «Oh CaN A 


~. nm 


6. Effectiveness of mass media as a4 teaching denice - mead. on a “regional 
- basis to get as comparable data as possible in different. situations with 
ferent tredaennd be an presentation. 


/ 


Training of agents ~ indiiothen and in-service. 


ze 


Selection of personnel. hs eh AY Ohh Po Cees Lh te 


165 


“We aihae, recommend that the: dada s ae be enihvelntee: in: Ae forms in one , the 
_ | technical form with all the data ‘presented, and the other in a popular form 
‘ye the 4-H Club reports: in the ecoperative New England proje cts. 


A Sly i 


a We also recommend that at the voarligst ‘possible rionent available, deka be rel 


iN Pkt: Wwe. “recomend pha a. series of handbooks or. manusis be started, pased 
; the findings of studies. ‘These should be popularly written for,use by supe 
ate specialists, and agents. They mignt include the following: ARSE non a organ 

piece ett, progrem planning, training “OL personnel, ete, 
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STULIES IN PROGRAM PLANNING AND OTHER BROAD ARWAS OF 
~ EXTENSION WhICR SHOULD RECEIVE NATIONAL EMPHASTS 
; . By ah tee ae 
i dl Douglas Ensminger 


A careful analysis of Extension research over the years impresses one with the 
vast accumulation of knowlecge already available. Added to research Extension 
has conducted is research in administrative management, management in labor rela- 
tions, group relations, etc. It seems to me then thet if you will first take 
research literature availadle in Extension end then look at the other research 
literature that has a relationship to Extension we see there is a big job yet 

to be done in fully digesting the things that are now known. I sam impressed with 
the urgency for increased consideration and the action on the findings now known. 
I hope this conference will set a pattern. 


_ 
1 


oe _&xtension research areas might be classified as follows, under broad headings: 
Training extension personnel, effectiveness of extension, teaching methods —. and 
devices, program planning, administration, organization of people for Extension 
teaching, and 4-H and older youth studies. ily judgment is that of all of these 
? fields we now possess a more sustained body of uniform data in 4-H than any other 
area. It is also interesting that in this field we have now more resesrch in the 
planning stage. Two things are highly important in the present plan of research 
in 4-H. In the first. place, we will push for an answer as to why there is a high 
mortality after the first year enrollment in 4-H. We will next support basic 
research which will identify and analyze interest and behavior patterns of youth. 
These are the two greatest gaps in our knowledge of this particular. field. Re- 
seerch over the years has done a lot to tell us the things that make for success- 
- ful club work. We have passed over the analysis of why boys and girls are dropping 
- out of 4-H. It is quite encouraging to note that we are now in the process of 
' filling these two'major gaps, to me, they are the major gaps. Hos 


There is a vast body of knowledge in the field of methods. Since some findings 
in this area are commonplace, we fail to eppreciate their deep significance, and 
too often go merrily on our way blundering in our failures. Some of the needed 
research in the field of methods is to know how each method fits into the pro- 

cess of creating interest, motivating, snd guiding acceptznce of ideas and 

practices. While this is a most complicsted area for anslysis, I also feel it 

is’ one which of necessity must be given high priority. Let me illustrate for a 

moment. In the radio studies yesterday, the question was brought up: Are we 
justified in studying the radio sepsrately? I think there is a growing feeiing 
that we need to look upon the radio as a method in the field of education, as a 
method of communication. We do not know the actual place of the radio in this 
whole field of ‘creating interest, ‘motivation, and acceptance. Is radio primerily 
a method of crenting interest, or is it also useful in the final stages of motiva- 
~ tion? We do not know, but we must, through research, seek to find the answer. 


As brought out yesterday, we get greater acceptance in the adoption of prectices 
when we use in combination up to eight different methods.- We do not know how these 
particular methods should be related one to the other in order to speed up motiva- 
tion and acceptance. While we do have a vast body of knowledge in this particular 
field, there are many unknowns. The need for further research is clearly indicated 
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‘There are many studies. sili Mage focused on the. effectiveness of Extension. Baer 


_ correct bur difficulties here, in recommending that we establish a committ bee to 
develop a set of core questions ‘so thet in each. study in the general area of ss 


lice. of extension personnel, teaching methods and devices, . ‘prog gran planning, 
_ administration, organization, ‘and 4-H. Milas ues youth studies. If the confer-~ 


applied to administration. I would certainly: agree... Much research is now under 


Now that Extension is completing ita own readjustment. and yethinking followinees eg 


to it. There is less research literature in program planning than in any ‘other 


. Extension's place in‘the sun is dependent on soba ses leadershiv in helping rural 


Se Nay sed i y 
. NBL R 
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Across the Nation, Extension is training conscious. To be sure, preter is not 
an absence of theories 2bout training needs..for extension workers. It seems to nite 
me, therefore, most urgent that we turn to reseerch to find out what should con- 

stitute an ad jedeebe training program: for both pre- and in-service treining. It ot 
is because of our. lack of knowledge in this field that IT am so enthusiastic 
about the research project on training needs that Joe Matthews of Texas is now nae 
planning. Once he develops tested methods for finding out training needs for oe 
extension wor rkéers, we should encourage its being, repeated in other sections OL: Og 
the country. Then and onky then can we generalize about: tra lining needs... dts) aie 
seems to me that as we omganize our summer schools and direct staff into advance ‘tb 
work, we ‘ought to know hating some assurance how ‘to counsel, with them in tems aed hee 
training needs <n EEK) Me ern * 


Unfortunate ely, however, ‘we cannot draw any substantial generalizations. This 18 ea 
so because each study was designed with o slightly:different focus and core te 
questions. were worded differently, making it unwise to add up the findings of a 
any two studies. In the conference:Last waek, we took the necessary action to Mc) 


effectiveness we would all utilize a minimum. number of uniform core questions. 
By following this course in the’ future, we can generalize from the studies its 


aba sctiveness. We are going to do the same thing, for each of these riajor areag-- a 


stablish a committee ond danbiiies a:.set of core questions in the field of train-  — 


ence last week didn 't accomplish anything elg @ but this, it would have been ‘very 
worthwhile. ‘a me hl Sr a ‘ 


br. Gallup and I feel that studies should give. greater. nt tention to understand-_ Re 


ing why many people do not participate and: ‘adopt practices. In general, our ae 
studies to dete ‘have been concerned with who does what. - In the future, we” shoulc ‘Vs 
try to focus some attention on why people are not partici pating and why ‘pecple eee) 
slow in the adoption of practices. and. new ideas. This might be approached throug ee 


intensive case. analysis of selachad ORE eee families. | rary 


! 


Director Wilson said eben ints he felt one of the blind spots in Extension ; 
was the lack of res earch in the field of human reiations, particul arly as it © “we 


way. in this field in industry. What is needed is for Extension ‘to examine these 


findings and then aetermine: what ya ailigag ane information is needed, . Berni 


the War, there is developing a wide interest in the field of program pianning. os 
Most all Extension workers feel. capable of conducting a seminar on. program 9 
planning, but few would have an answer as to where is the proof that their — 

recommended plan for program determination will yield the results they attribute 


area of concern to Extension. Only two publications are clearly focused on this aa 
problem and they suggest more than they reveal. Most people are agreed that or 


people develop a comprehensive seeing 
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We do have some plans to initiate some research in program planning. Two or 
three things are in the planning stage and one of them is about ready to zo to 
the field. We are working with the staff of the Division of Field Coordination 
in ceveloping plans to make an inventory of present methods of prosram determina- 
tion for each of the States. Following this, we will want to work with a few 
States that have a deep interest in the field of program planning to set up some 
pilot types of counties: and test the effectiveness of different methods of program 
_ determination. There is a very great interest on the part of a number of States 
sitet 8 sco particular field. 


+ There is now being completed a 24-county study in the field of rural organization, 
which has far-reaching implications to Extension. This is a study carried on 

by the Division of Farm Population of BAE, I would want to wait for this series 
of studies to be summarized before saying what are the gaps for future research 
emphasis. | 


Group Discussion 


Ensminger ~ To what extent do you people feel that the kind of gaps that I nave 
indicated are the real gaps, or do you feel that I have not placed proper 

4 emphasis upon places where we need research so far as the future is con- 

a oa. werned? 


'Mrs. Clark - Program planning is a field in wnich we need very definite material 
and your plan sounds good. 


-Hoitt - I second Mrs. Clark's suggestion. It is of prime importance. If we do 
et: bang-up job on program planning, we have licked a lot of. wsaknesses in 
other areas. We may not have tne best personnel or methods but if we have 
Coes what people want they will come after it if we give them every opportunity 
nae _to do so. 


Dr. Gallup - There are some studies on resistance being. done at Opinion Research 

nae _ Center in Michigan on human relations which have great significance to © 

a Extension. Seems to me if we could get those and apply them, they would 
ahi be a great help in program planning; they show so plainly that people would 

Tings not resist change and would be much more OP ne ne if.they themselves help 

plan programs. Some of that basic research would apply to Extension. We 
already know it but sometimes we donot acts use of it. 


Beer Ensminger - One of the really big problems is how do we get Extension to the 
Riva point where it is willing to look et and make use of the findings of re- 
search in other related fields. 


oP, Dayton - It aoe that ia very important. It is foolish to assume that our 

ieee. situation is so different from anyone else's that research and knowledge 

Pe , secured somewhere else doesn't apply to us. We can gain a lot by taking 
it and making such adaptations as we can. 


“> 


(at sminger - How would we facilitate that? 


‘eo analogies. Industrial administrators to meet with our county manager: 


Bayton - I suppose the first thing ‘to do is £6 give us. some cont ctw 
Perhaps there” is: some research that would apply that was done in 
-and it could be ‘reported to Extension with’ some effort to point. out Ss 7 


and give them their thoughts on administration from without Extension, 
but which present some general problems that Extension: managers have. — 
we get a few of those contacts, then. we will put more faith in them. 
Allen - There is a common gep in all of bene etiaeel Vaal oe Extensio 
_ industrial fields, and that is in getting the findings to a person, a 
beanie agent, who is'cold on tho subject. of evaluation when it reaches. 
‘It could’ be done by ietter, or committee: meeting--by many different w 
_ communicating ideas, but when it gets to the: county agent. he is not p 
to it, he is cold, has to be: motivated, stimulated, and some enthusiasm 
aroused, If findings are presented in the form of a table, such as the 
New Hampshire survey, the facts are all there, granted, but if there Ta 
something that a county agent can pick up and say, "Here's an idea I can 
try," get a little success on it, not particularly broad, it is one of 
the greatest satisfactions a person can get, probably one of the best - 
motivating fa ctors. et a 


I can't put sigan on the winner, but abe . person! S. ex partania: Gn 
locality with which he is working and with Heh general knowledge which — 
indicates the direction he should take, determined through these different 


Studies, it seems he is in a livtle ‘Dothan Sat phaen to pick out something 
coming out closer to the ‘$og;"y ‘ ay 


ings of research, “y believe: the best way: to eae phdad cusieee: Anta cou 
and home agent staffs is- when they are talking about specific probléms © 
show what the findings of research reveal in this particular area, put 
into the framework of counselling and supervision. Wouldn't such a sug 
tion help overcome much of the thing you are telking about?- 


Alien - 0 think so, but J think’ the best qualificd: people should. at renee 
=the ‘ball rolling, whether it be the State mchatoie goa or county. agent, 
people ‘tra ined in the field. myth ee Rat 

Hoitt. - We can’ summarize the discussion of roe tani pL anning by asian the 
‘tion tint ve folks shane in the States will be looking to our mail.cons 
and occasionally will receive something fromthe Division. office: here, 

,, ing uS up to date on some findings in research or industry or allied f 
“At the sane time such findings will include, perhaps, suggestions. as. 
this might be applied in’ the States by ivr Sa PerTtso Ts, radi aa 


Dayton - More attention is needed on the weak spots of tea enna do notipeee 
cipate or why they do not respond in ‘one way. or the’ other. We hive. 

4 _ studies now which point out some cases where they do not respond and | 
places in the organization or in membership or in the activities, and 

our studies can be directed as far as possible toward finding out why 


do not do those things we will then be one step toward remedying the weak - 
spots. Ba Ree yee ike 
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Wilson - I wonder if we should not give considerably more thought to reconstruct- 
ing a positive approach to some of these probiems, drawing upon our best in- 
formation from reseerch and setting up an experimental approach to try out 
combinetions of things or things that research would indic=te would help 
solve these problems--in an experimental way to test cut these combinations 

hy of things. Then perhaps modify recommendstions after several repeated 

triaid.: :7 . 


Ensminger - "M.C." has hit on e very important thing for us to give more con- 
sideration to. It is using within the framework of Extension for Extension 
the same thing used in result demonstrations with farm people. 

Dr. Gallup - The more we get people to do that, too, the more we will solve other 

problems of getting people to use facts. . 

Bat Dayton - Does the Division of Field Studies and Training have any techniques or c 

tools worked out that we can use to interest individuals in conducting a 
small evaluation study slong with the start of the program, and can those be 
made uniform-so that, if one question is asked in one particular area and 

~ another one in enother area, or maybe in the same counties by different 

agents, out of them would grow something that would be of value as’ far as 
the study is concerned without having the problem of coordinating indivi- 
duals to conduct one of these broad surveys? 


“on - Miss Collings - We do not heave tools that are worked out on a very standardized 
a basis, because teaching isn't standardized to any extent. We do have an 
outline we use that attempts to help : perscn go througn a channel of 
; thought, that makes them errive at some phase--they are going to measure . 
ean. 3 and plan for doing: that. In connection with Iilinois, we simply went bdack 
 ** to the specialists! progrem and tried to help them see an evaluation of 
\ _ each lesson. In connection with each lesson, we tried to get them to think 
: through a plan for evaluation. 


TUX? 
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- «‘I% has been said that if you get people to want to do something very much, 
_-—s better get out of their way or they will run over you trying to get what t 
ier - Motivation is the important thing in Extension education. because Extension 18) 
-—- voluntary education. We are always concerned about how to get people out to m 
ings, how to keep older boys and girls in 4-H Club work longer, how to get pe )) 
rt “0 adopt improved practices, and so on - in short how to motivate them to do thi 
ae of their own accord. | sida Me 80 2 ge th ad fi oe 


a . , 
Bs We try to provide them with satisfactions in doing these things’ or ther promis 
satisfaction to get them to try. . When) we also make practices easier to ae y 
likely ‘to get greater action. ! ae 


_- -*‘There are times when we mist not only overcome inertia but must also overcom 


ae stubborn resistance. Fow to do these things is an important job of an #xtensio: 
bia worker. . : . AVR Neen i. 


a, be be Dua Laas 


m Motivation covers a broad field in Extension.. eeenatan ‘shadies of motivation — 

ss would necessarily be many and take a long-time program of studies. Year by yoo 
- ‘these cereful studies can be- made, ianeiy gaat Meoains a factuel basis of informa-— 
-_- tion-on motivation in Extension work. , i eat Bey oi: 


-- .One of these studies was proposed. some years BeO., moatpened aaying: the War, an 
- has now been brought out-for ctudy. .This is a study of 4-H Club. contests. — 

committee is being formed at the present time to make that.kind of a. study. : 
this an ‘important study? Do you think there is a need for a Study of this ii 


a } ¥ nl ; a5 : + 


«Group Discussion 


Deyton - I presume that in this field of motivation there is much known from 
sarees psychological studies. Although we need studies of motivation 
n Extension, we must sooner or lster learn to consider acceptable stud: 
in other fields and their ea ser olenehterr to our field of Extension. — a 
+ Frutchey - Phere are many studies of motivation in other fields but some have 
_ conflicting results due to differences in experimental conditions. We Scat 
usually like to try out the findings in other fields to. test whether a y 


ee really apply. f 

: mt oF 
Dayton - One estion we need answered is, “Are contests 2 s00 fon a Club 

he Frutchey - How will we define the word "zo0o0d"'?- What evidence cen we get 


will show whether they are good or not? 


Extension Service 
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le me irene moro iene is one measure, the percent of completions is anounes ie 
ace the Alot to a eee actually eee is a third. 


we ~ The. erate should tell whether Extension ‘agents. are ‘spending too much tate 
for the results they are getting. What effeot have contests on local leaders 
and the way in which they do their club teaching? 


- These are helpful questions. | : u 


contests written es crit at You gould zet sone evidence from big news- 
| paper projects. The number of people responding is sometimes quite sizeable, 
but in eg ct the number drops down tremendously. : 


Hilson ~ Do you Nee ted sis ere ay in connection with orizes and awards? py 
icderfrank - Great care needs to be taken in making a study of contests, The way i 
ae a leader presents it, the emphasis he gives it has a great deal to do with 
value of the contest or with its effect. Maybe we should study how certain 2 
ones are handled under different conditions and compare results of certain 
contests with others. Maybe we could find some cases where the contest was 

the minimum factor. We need to get at the process by which the club members 
became members. Were they enrolled on the basis of contests, or appealed to, 
or some other means? Study enrollment and how a club came to be organized 
and the process of members getting to be members. 


1 Shi in a study in Pennsylvania, we were very mich interested in the fact thet 
members of the 1928-37 period in stating their lasting impressions of 4-H re z 
Ra ab work did not mention contests to any great degree. spe 


filson fs Is that a case of older people looking back and evaluating the past on a: 
the basis of more mature judgment? ey 


dayton - On what basis do we want to appraise contests? If the major objective is — 
better citizenship, maybe one of the ways to appreise contests is working ek 
back to other people who have been through it and now praise it for what | 
effect it had upon them later on. & 


en - I would like to ask if there has been any study or any planned on the cae 
“amount of time spent in preparing and the effectiveness of the myriad of a 
reports that are prepared by Extension orcas egents and State staff members. 


Ison - Some work has been done in North Carolina. They did a good deal of work ~~ 
on reports recently and rather completely revised their reporting system, 
tying it more definitely into their administrative and supervisory uses of 
reports. : 


en - We started to do that. Is anything available from the work done in 
_ North Carolina? 


‘ 7 
s ’ 
a oe | 


‘tileon - ea See hire ‘oman Veleh, gies 
_Erutohey - Our b Seni is about up. 
start wet an it is aud Leones question. ‘mine ne dio Gi 


lected will have a practical application. As further studies of t ' 
are made, the whole field will de covered in tine very thoroughly. — 
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i USE OF ANNUAL REPORTS AS A MEANS OF EVALUATING EXTENSION WORK 
page o. MBY 
Mary Louise Collings 


; Both the annual narrative and the statistical reports are useful in evaluating 
Extension work. No specific plan for analysis and interpretation of reports 
has been devised. Some of the difficulties in using the reports as evaluation 
devices are: ~ . 


1. Reports generally do not list objectives. Any evaluation plan starts 
with objectives. . 


2. The evidence of accomplishment recorded in reports is largely in terms. 
of the secondary level of evaluation; i.e., is concerned with. the op- 
portunities given to rural people to change behavior rather than evi- 
dence of actual changes made in behavior by rural people who partici- 
pate in Extension education. 


Re 3. There is no standard generally agreed upon by which to interpret the 
hfs results of a program. The need for flexibility in the Extension pro- 
gram and the complexity of county situations makes Extension workers 
fearful of uniformity and prevents standardization. A flexible stand- 
ard based on and adapted to local situations has not yet been devised. 


In spite of these difficulties, the annual narrative and statistical reports. 
are useful in evaluation. They are best. used.at present to measure progress 
made from year to year within a county by comparison of results with the poten- 

tial. : 
The narrative report is especially useful where time and thought is given to the 
section headed: "Significance of the year's progress in terms of better agri-.. 
culture, homemaking, improved boys and girls, better rural living, ete." Some. . 
Extension workers include in this section of their reports excellent observations 
that give evidence of achievement - on the primary levels of evaluation - of . 
changes. in the behavior of people. 


_—, 
‘ 


To provide more evidence of this sort we need to help Extension workers to make 
Op. better observations and to develop devices which they can use to collect and 
record evidence. ula 
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The first study which might be considered Extension research was made in 1912 and 
involved severai of the eastern States. The modern era of Extension research be- 
gan about 1922. The first s tudy affecting the Northeast was started in New York 
State in the fall of 1923, data being collected in two additional counties in the 
spring of 1924. Reported in Cornell Bulletin 104. It was not the first study of 
the series--first one was made in Marshall County, Iowa, in 1923. a 


~ «%. ~ 
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In 1925 there was the study of general, effectiveness of Extension preeehi, on i 
New Jersey; along with it a study of local leadership. New Jersey Bulletin 50. eet 
Pennsylvania carried on a similar study in two. counties in 1926. Rhode Island BS 3. 
in 1928--repeated five years later. ta 


as 


More recently, of course, there have been wo eat os in the northeastern States 

which might be considered general effectiveness dudies, although somewhat differ- a 
ent from earlier ones--the Vermont study made in 1946. and the New Hampshire study me 
made in 19471 Quite significant differences exist dbl ey bara iater studies and ~ 
the earlier ones. | a 


In the earlier studies the unit of measurement was the adoption of a nractice by. 
farmer or farm woman. There are certain Limitations--also great strength--in that 
measuring device, It tends to express the immediate result of Extension teaching — i: 
effort and considering the longer pull may also be indicative of the contributions 
of local leaders, and the training of boys and girls in 4-H Clubs in better f. ming 
and homemaking. 


This unit of measurement would seem to meet. all of the: requirements’ of a measurin 
device for educational research.. The frct that results are expressed in number 0: 
people influenceG to adopt. practices: and the numoer of specific instances of. pracy 
tices changed makes it possible to add up data aha, Se irk ay studies and wake com- Vt 
parisons. a j 


In all of these general studies, attention was paid to the extent to which fomilies \t 
had participated in Ext ension activities. Data were also obtained on the extent to 
which there had been some ki ind of direct contact between members of the farm family A 
end representatives of the Extension Service. of 


The information from these eerlier studies is not essentially different in characte 
Results were expressed in terms of ‘percentages of farmers and homemakers reporting 
changes identified with Extension teaching effort. A certain uniformity in results — 
ran through the studies and yet, at the same time, there was plenty of variation in 
the different areas studied. ¢ 


Considering all of the early generel effectiveness studies, the differences between 
agricultural and home economics practices adopted largely reflected the differences 
in length of time of employment of county egricultural and home demonstration 

agents. Agricultural extension also had a running start because cof the Farmers’ 


Extension Service 
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Institute work which preceded Smith-Lever Extension. The home demonstration egent 
also had a somewhat larger clientele than the agricultural agent, due to the in- 
terest of village homemakers -in home demonstration programs. o 


In general, the northeastern studies end similar studies in other parts of the 
country showed that in the-sample area studied about 80 percent of the farm fami- 
lies were able to identify some farm or home changes due to Extension. The number 
of instances of change avernged about 3-1/2 per family. . 


The owner-operator's family had somewhat more contact with Extension and w.s some- 

what more likely to make changes than was true of the tenent-operator's family. _ 

That tendency seemed to be even stronger in the case of home economics information 

than in the case of agricultural information. This wes a logical expectation, but 

the relatively small difference found did not offer a very satisfactory explanation 
of the variation in the percentage of families reporting changes in practice in the 
different study areas. | 


The distance from the Extension office was not a very important factor. There was 
a little tendency for those ferm families out some littie ways from the county seat 
of town to report more changes thin those closer by, suggesting that those closer 
by were not full-time farmers. The kind of road running by the farmstead did not: 
seem to have much bearing upon the extent of influence of Extension. 


When the records were grouped on the basis of education, some significant differ- 
ences showed up. In general, education seemed to be a more importsnt factor in 
the case of home economics than in the case of agricultural information. 


On the question of age. Studies published in 1928 showed, as far as Extension is 
concerned, about. the same influence of age of rursl people in relation to use of 
Extension informtion, as was pointed out later in Thorndike's Adult Learning 
published in 1932. There wis a tendency for the group of farm women, aged 35-L5, 
to adopt slightly more home economics practices than the age groups just above or 
just below. The farmer age group that reported highest number of practices adopted 
was the 45-55 year group. In our Extension programs, as a result of these studies, 
we were very early able to dismiss the question that older farm people couid not 

be influenced to adopt new practices. Thorndike's book on Adult Interests explains 
the reasons for this. In other words, education was of consider:ble importance, 
but age was not. 


When we came to factors like participation in Extension Mek ies and contacts 
with Extension agents, we found very striking, very direct, y. positive relstion- 
ship existing between such groups and the extent of use of ction informetion. 
Possibly some of the early types of Extension reports which. emphasized agent acti- 


vities were not so bad after all. 


The studies of relative influence of methods emphasized that it wos not just one 

kind of exposure to Extension, such as attendance at a meeting or getting a bulle- 
tin, that was responsible for change in practice, but the accumulsted influence of 
several kinds of ways of disseminating information. The matter of indirect influ- 


ence was not thought of at first 1s a teaching method. It was omitted from some of 


the earlier studies. Field experience quickly pointed out the passing on of wes: 


sion informetion from one neighbor to another was an exceedingly important fa 
in Extension teaching. Certcin prectices bringing large economic returns or raveiae 


ing other important satisfactions spread rapidly. 
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As the number of kinds of ways in which farm wecda aot Extension information. 
increased, a very rapid rise in percentage of families reporting adoption je belgee 
practices took place up to. about BOOT: 6 different kinds of Wave Beyond that” 

point a levelling off took place. 


) 


There is a possibility that ‘methods are more effective in combination than ‘indi ee 
vidually. We need to know what some of the most ‘likely combinations are. Some — 
very interesting information has been developed by our correlation studies. The wn 
‘data should be worked over further by experts in the field of advanced statistics. 3 


In general, only about DAS w fe 5 of. 15 or more “kinds of teaciling methods seem ‘to be 
directly related to the total outcome ‘of Extension, expressing total outcome in. 
terms of actual changes in benavior on the pa art of farm people. Only i, or 5 or % 
the coefficients of correlation are suffeiently high, with sufficiently, low proba- 
ble error, to indicate strong positive relationship. The method demonstration ere: 
meeting has a pretty high coefficient of correlation. Meetings. in. general show 

positive correlation with a coefficient suf fficiently high to have meaning. News" 

stories have a very strong. positive relationship to total outcome. Office calls 

should also be mentioned as coming in this list. Indirect. influence has a higher 
coefficient of correlation than any of the direct teaching methods. SOE fener ce 


In considering possible Ceres ae of why borbein Methods = appear to be closely — 
related to totel Extension teaching, while other methods show a weak relation~ — 
ship, with coefficients of correlation becoming negative, in one or two cases, 
we have arrived at the, following: 


The amount of aad oe ot spread of Extension recommended practices is ‘likely to be 
proportionate to the economic gains and other satisfactions experienced by the. 
individuals adopting those prs 2etices. News stories reflect better ‘than any 
other method the,extent to which people know about Extension programse) Lt is 7a 
logical that people must know. about these better practices before they can adopt | 
them in large numbers. I think office calls and,to some extent, meetings reflect 

the degree of confidence the people of an area have in agents of the Extension | 
Service, as a reliable source of unbiased information. The bulletin did not show 

a very strong coefficient of correlotion. It is probable that. the bulletin has 
greatest value as a supplement to other methods rather than as. a direct teaching | 
device. This may be true also of ferm visits, telephone call Ss, and Gorter re 


In the case of result demonstrations, the coefficient of correlation is not suft 
cence. ok indica Sten of relationship to total extension outcome is also on, the 
negative side. The result demonstration establishes local proof of the ve. 

a@ practice. - Continuing the use of such, an expensive teaching method after emp 


local proof has been e steblished may mean poor use of effort which could be spen 
to better advantage upon other ways of teaching. © ee, 
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P | SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS AND SHORTCOMINGS IN NORTHEASTERN STATES STUDIES 


General Effactivenses of Home Demonstrstion Work. 
Bs By 
Be Gladys Gallup 


A brief review of home demonstration studies made prior to 1936 brings out the 
: following facts: 


1. Effectiveness of methods were studied. by abe : ag “ 


2. All studies were done by personal interview. 


3. Adoption of recommended practices was the measure of effectiveness. 


4. In all studies, over one-third of the farm homes had adopted practices 
advocated. In the adoption of practices, the: 
(a) education of the homemaker, and 
(bd) her participation in Extension activities 
had great influence in changing practices. 


5. The method demonstration was found to be the most used teaching device, and 
was credited with over 40 percent of all home economics practices adopted. 


The factors influential in determining frequency of change in practice were: 
1. Education of homemaker. 
2. Membership in home demonstration clubs, and contact with Extension workers. 


The studies covering the reasons for non-participation revealed that they were 
basically the same throughout diverse areas. Lack of transportation, no one to 
care for small children, and poor health were most frequently given. 1/ 

(Show film strip) 


Studies were made of the effectiveness of extension work in home economics sub- 
ject matter fields. One such study was made of the Effectiveness of Extension 
: Work in Home Management in Somerset and Gloucester Counties, N.J., in 1930. 2/ ny 
a This study includes the physical characteristics .of the kitchen and Extension 
' activities in home management. The Extension program in home management had 
influenced 27 percent of the women interviewed to make some changes in practices. 


oF 1/. Wilson, M.C., The Effectiveness of Home Economics Extension Work in Reaching 


“ae Farm Women. U. S. Dept. Agr. Ext. Serv. Cir. 101, Washington:, 1929. 
Bye Wilson, ii.C., The Problem of Reaching and Influencing Farm Women Not in Home 
ye ios Demonstration Clubs, a Study of 447 Non-members of Home Demonstration Clubs 


in Three State Areas. U. S. Dept. Agr. Ext. Serv.’Cir. 156, Washington: 1931. 
vA i aa Wilson, M.C.; Rokahr, Mary; Butters, Marion, The iffectiveness of Extension 
Work in Home Management. U. S. Dept. Agr. Ext. Serv. Cir. 155, Washington; 

ba ATO AL. . . 
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Contact with Extension workers through attendance at home management group meet- 
ings, visits to demonstration kitchens, home calls by the Extension workers, * ANG ea 
the like, were, by far, the most important factors in the rice de ans of home - 
management extension information... (Show film. strip) « 


Since 1936, studies have been made in an attempt to determine how effective the ee 


home demonstration extension program is in reaching rural people. They center ae 
about four questions: a 
; ‘ 

, ey iy , Ramen utennvas,| ined ea, 

1. What is the relative proportion of rural homemakers who. are, and who aden i, ae 
participating in the home demonstration program? (OF ae 

: Pb 

2. How do participating homemakers differ from those with whom the program has 7: _ 


no direct contact? . . St 
3. Wheat are the reasons for Seb ios 4 she eae or non- fa helheaite anit on hOMCR Eee ‘Aa 


4. What is the relative effectiveness of each of the various methods used in Pie 
the home demonstration program Or fegetoh igus rural families’ 24 he 


In collecting data, 1,218 homes were visited in 20. Pe BS scemivanitd ae of. ri 
five States - Maine q/', Massachusetts 2/, blah lsh ec ‘South Carolina). and rad 
covering the period 1936 to 1940. i gin? Eg hl 


. : ep 


Pro ortion of Homemakers Participating in-the Home et tL : 
Extension Programs i oe aya 3 


It was found that 60 percent of the homes visited had one or more Aleta partici- — 
pating in the Extension program. Of the homemakers interviewed, a little more 
than one-half (55 percent) were participating, or had hugo manna in Extension: . 
activities; 45 percent were not participating in Extension activities, and never 


Characteristics of Participating and ion: sear ihe eel oe 
The average social and economic level of participating Hetaniakebvs was ‘found to be: 
somewhat higher than that of the non-participating homemakers. In general, their ~ 
families have a slightly higher net income, more of them own radios and automo- 

biles, more of them live on ea Ale pyc and more of them own their own homes. Sake 


However, the families of ‘participiting and non-particibating ahonaeinn were.” 
found not neatly divided economically into an upper two-thirds. who are. reached by 
the Extension program and a ‘lower one-third who are not reached. ‘It was found: 
that economically the families of homemakers who aré or hive been participsting | 
are very much like the families of those who .are. not participants... In fact, more 
than one-half of the participating. homemake rs’ ‘had estimated: Ancoites of Lous oe 
$500 per year for een an io meh . TE hk nee e, 


1/Nason, Estelle, ana Gatiup: Gladys: ‘Effectiveness of Fxtension Methods one: et 
Teaching sans Economics. Maine. Ext. Bul. 305, Orono, Maine: June 1942... 


2/ Gallup, Gladys, and Herr, A. T., Participation in Home: Economies Extension. ree 
and Effectiveness of the Program,a study of 171 rural families in Franklin ~ 


County, Mass., 1936. U. S. Dept. Agr. Ext. Ser. Cir. 271, Washington, D. Gee: 
1937. Pees 
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The Most Important Factors See fori eipet ton 


The two most important factors which determine participation are not directly 
economic. They are: 


1. Education of the homemaker. 
2. Her ability to get to meetings. 
A higher percentage of the homemakers who were participating in the Extension pro- 


gram had gone through one or more grades of high school, and twice as many of the 
participants than of the non-participants could drive a car. 


Judging from all the factors gathered, although the participating homemakers seem 


better able to make use of their opportunities, it seems equally true that the 
cooperative home demonstration program serves the lower one-third as well as the: 
upper two-thirds of the rural population. 


Reasons for Non-participation of Homemakers 


Of the 45 percent non-participating homemskers, nearly one-half (in the opinion 
of the interviewers) could become reasonably good participants. The studies in 
each of the four States showed fundamentally the same reasons for non-participation. 
The reasons most frequently given were: © ; 


1. Lack of transportation. 


2. Poor health of the homemaker. . 


3. Unfamiliarity with Extension activities. 

4. Lack of interest in group meetings or organizations of any kind. 

5. Lack of someone to care for small children. (23 percent of the non- - 
participants were under 30 years of age in contrast to 16 percent of the 
participants). 

6. Lack of contact with Extension club or group. 

Of these reasons, only the condition of poor health admits of no practical remedy. 

Suggestions for coping with the other causes of non-participation will be found 


in the recommendations. 


Relative Effectivene ss of Methods Used 


Intelligent change of practices in the home as a result of home demonstration 
activities is used in this study as a means for determining the relative effec- 
tiveness of the various methods used by the Extension Service in reaching rural 
families. In the areas studied the method demonstration and bulletins were the 
most successful means of bringing about changes of practices. 


The method demonstration seems to have influenced the adoption of 44 practices out 


of every 100 changed. Bulletins are credited with 18 percent of the practices 


changed, and general meetings with 8 percent. Indirect influence, circular letters 
pnd. junior result demonstrations were also among the more effective methods. 


wd Wen 


In interpreting the data on relative influence of teaching methods, however, it is 
well to keep in mind the interrelationship of the, various means and agencies used, 
and that the total outcome of the Extension program is more ieeenayale than the re- 
suits from any particular unit of teaching effort... 


Of the participating homemakers interviewed, 50 percent reported changing practices 
as a result of Extension activities--an average of 3.7 practices changed per home. , 


Contact with Extension Activities as Related:to Changing of Practices 


Seventy-nine percent of all the honiemakers.interviewed had in some way been exposed. 
to Extension information. It appears that the degree to which rural people are - 
exposed to the various means used:in disseminating Extension information largely 

Oe aa their acceptance of recommended Pinned 


The - ratio of sakes" ee ne sept was high for. HGLHoH daisheEpabionad meetings, - 
bulletins, indirect influence, adult and junior’ result demonstrations, leader- . 
training meetings, general miciinee: home visits, .and circular letters. 


The ratio of "takes" to “exposures" was low for Extension schools, news stories, . 
exhibits, office calls, and radio. yee 


It appears that Extension methods used are just as effective with the lower income 
end less educated homemakers as with the ones of’ higher income and better educa- 

tion; and that neither income nor the amount of formal schooling need be barriers 

_to the adoption of practices. However, teaching methods used in home demonstra- 

tion work failed to Secure the participation of 45 percent of ‘the rural homemakers , 
interviewed, though it undoubtedly brought information of value to some of them. 

It is possible these homemakers did not participate because the program was not. 
primrily concerned with the needs they were constantly forced to meet. 


Suggestions for Reaching Rural People . : * 


To facilitate reaching rural homema. care) on the Haste of toss Waid ads it was ay ee 
recommended that: , 


a ®, se eau be braenided on a neighborhood basis so shee SL Perieneas at meetings 1% 
might be made easier. : 


nial faye oa? sy 

2. More local leaders be used,and that they be given an opportunity to plan their es 
' own rural programs based on’ felt needs, and that they be more adequately train-. 
ed in discussion, subject matter, organization procedures, and presentation . Me 

of materials. eho r a ee 


3. Teaching methods be adapted to reach the less well-educated homemakers; that 
each program be related to major needs. 


4. Increased aineeie be given to the dihaenieeies of issues’ and rural community > 
problems with ae leaders in the een 


5. More emphasis be pl ecen? on bet tA rhe esheaee such as ‘udu einplaeied le eaflets. 
and visual aids, such as film strips, movies, etc. / 


i 
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Training of Agents 


It was suggested on the basis of these studies that one of the reasons why rela- 
tively little attention is paid to the vital human relationship problems of rural 
people is the lack of knowledge of these subjects on the part of home economics 
workers. To enrich the home demonstration program to the point where it will 
meet the needs of the rural people, it was recommended that: 


Home demonstration agents, in addition to being trained in the traditional 


phases of home economics, be further trained in child development and family 
relationships, and in psychology, economics, education, and sociology. 


The number of home demonstration agents be tripled so there’ may be sufficient 
county personnel to reach ail rural homemakers. 


The number of supervisors of home demonstration work be greatly increased so 
that agents may be more adequately supervised. 


Gaps in These Studies 


In these studies we found out the percentage of homemakers adopting practices 
being taught through Extension , and what practices were adopted, but we did 
not get at the reasons why homemakers did not adopt practices being taught 
through Extension. I believe we can get at these reasons in future studies. 


To what extent are these studies out of date? With increased use of the 
radio, with increased simplification of our written materials, with increased 
use of visual aids, is there a change in the relative éffectiveness of teach- 
ing methods? 


Do we need to concentrate more on studies of individual methods of teaching? 


What about the younger homemakers? The studies just quoted reveal that 23 per- 
cent of the non-participsnts were under 30 years of age. Are we working with 
more of the younger homemakers than we did when these studies were made? To 

what extent are the series of radio talks and news articles directed to them 

and their problems effective? 


Do we need to set up more studies on an experimental basis? Do we need to 
study how we best can do home demonstration work in a county through home 
demonstration clubs or through interest groups, or both? What about the 
teaching load of the home demonstration agent? 


Do we need to do some studies on the effectiveness of certain fields of sub- 
ject matter? Do specialists need to further think through on questions that 
will give them some evidence of changes in practices in their particular 
fields and the effectiveness of methods used? 


How can we relate practices adopted to needs of people? 


For ee eee 


t 


Te ale 


_ Opening Comments. - 


al 


The time preferred for Extension broadcasts - mye Pe Ses eg Bates 


What is the coverage and size of audience? - 


rr ent es 


* Numbers in parentheses refer to references in List of Studies Reviewed, 
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“Two of the first things we all want to. know. about radio are: 


x the morning and 12:06 noon. Not many children listen at any time. a 


_ noon hour is preferred, by. both men and ‘women for Extension. ‘proadcasts. 


(ve 
Sey ey 

SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS AND SHORTCOMINGS IN RECENT RADIO STUDIES hae se 
ma en eT . eae 

Lucinda Crile iene . ne: 


First, I want to compliment the Extension workers in the Northeastern States fe 


% 

On. ‘the good radio studies thev. have made . -and on. the fine use they are making es. 

Of, radio as, shown by the studies. feeaaaOUUnh, bh 30 gua ean si . | i 

ack of the aadi oe has contin buted: a ‘aeeral: mere in ‘puilding up the Bice sy 

of information we have. Re ner terete vega aie: 

eR au dni ma ae Be 

The hours of the day radios are turned on -  ——™ s a 


1. When are the radios turned on? Lon 
2. What members of the family listen at what hours? 


Cayte 


/ 


Stacy Miller in nis Maine study has given us this. information for rural 

families in the Bangor area. The data. were collected in March dast year. 
‘Between 7:00 and 8:00 in the evening is -the time when most of.each of ae 
‘three groups--men, women, and children--are listening. Second and third 
best time for women: 12:00 noon and ‘7:00 to 8:00 in the morning. The middle 
of the. forenoon and the middle of the Persea ak are also good.times for thea 
~worten to iisten. For men, 12:00 noon. and 7200 to 8: :09 in the morning are- 
tied for second place. Very few men listen except at mealtime and during — 
the evening hours. For children, second and third place: 7:00 to 8:00 in 


4 as : ‘ y « 
’ E : ' * 


According to Mr. Reist and Dr. Frutchey in pie Panneylyanie. ee toe the | 


(2) 4 wrieta MU MTS aU AUR Bay ; a Me Ys 


Pennsylvania reported that: ehh ia a 
50 stations in that State give, an. average of ak, minutes per week foray 
Extension broadcasts was fo Peat 
82 broadcasts per week are on fino an Trees 
57 broadcasts per week are on home economics - erie 
Nearly one- half of. the men and many: more than one-half of the women — 
in. the three, counties heard the Extension radio programs during the — 
period of a year. The number of men listening per single. broadcast — 


ranged in the three counties from 252 to 588.. The number of women 
ranged from 442 to 992.. 


i P real (cery Bs APN yr Rod MURR AT 
; Sa Oar ARES eet ae hes ALY Balt 3 
: . a ae af aad Weasels iy F Ni : ¥ H nt ue - Ce 
a = - 4 irae op my yi ha V4 Hit ie ‘) ey) Ne 
sD LAER a at Ieper ita Vino: wl. cy i es 
Maine: = About 18, 000 people Listen at least occasionally to their Bangor 


eo program, SNe had been on the air just one year when the iia ¢ was 
made. (Bangor Station one year old). 


(3) 


Helen Powel. Smith of New York in oe "Let's Make a Dress" series enrolled 


over 11,000 women in New York and 6 dicakiss muna States. 


a Esther Cooley Page in Massachusetts had et) At , 000 ees in Massachusetts 
 -and 12 other States in her "Sewing is Easy"\ 4) series. 

It is reasonable to assume that many additional women listened’ to both these 
series who aid not enroll. 


© | Non-participants in Extension hear Extension radio programs - 

- According to the Sumiaeawente <> seid the number of people whose sdle con- : 
_ tact with Extension is through radio seems to be about equal to the number 
who have contact with Extension through meetings and Extension-sponsored 
Tn gel ra ; 
vantan Powatl Shain ae Pheboehae that over one-half of the 11,000 women enrolled | 
in her "Let's Make a Dress" series had never participated otherwise in i 
Extension. Fed eh ee ? 


‘>= 


at the Vermont BAE-Extension Service. study’ (586) ot was found that of those ( 


with radios one-half of the men and seven-tenths of the women got ideas from 
- the radio. oie 
In the New Hampshire, Hillsboro County, study'8), two-fifths of the men and 
three-fifths of the women in the sample got ideas from the radio. 


When. Vermont farmers and homemakers were asked to name their usual sources . 
of agricultural and homemaking information, 6 percent of.the men and 25 per- 
cent of the women mentioned radio. This low percentage for the men is not 
so surprising when we realize that about the only opportunity the men have 
to listen to. agricultural programs is if any happen to be on at breakfast 
time and. at noon, whereas they can read farm arabe hil baba aiaimhnti all. evening 4 
at their leisure. | 

ul Mertaue thaite is ales some question about haw early in the morning peoes 
are receptive to new ideas. 


Radio held fifth place for men as a.source of informtion and much lower 
aero the first four sources. Farm (Repere? and aes antes first--48 percent. 


‘Raaio held fourth place for women, but not much lower than the first three 
sources. Extension Service and: Kear sanaleann sdhse Nik ig percent. 


ham 16 a ‘ : ‘ a 


Program content - 


The BAE nationwide study!” of farm and emai town people made in preparation 
for the FCC Clear Channel Hearings gives us some good information on program 
- content. I should. like to read a few excerpts from the report: 


"When mpal people who have radios are asked to name the kinds of pro- 
.grams ‘they like best, the pattern of their tastes in radio becomes 
evident. In general, farm peopie select the more "serious" programs. 
News and market reports, hymns and religicus music, sermons and religious 
programs, and farm talks are given high preference by this group. Oid- 
time music is preferred by approximately 50 percent of the men and women 
of the farm group and the proportion haming it nearly doubles the ince 
portion naming the entertainment program next most commonly mentioned." — 


",..The program preferences of rural nonfarm people indicate a greater A 
appreciation of the lighter aspects of radio service than is found among 
farm people". 


"Generally speaking, rural people are not highiy conscious of possible 
improvements in the program service they are now receiving. Over half 

of the rural people wno have radios cannot think of any type of programs 
they would like to hear more of than they do now when asked to name ba 
them." Pe, 


",..The fact thet rural radio listeners do not have many suggestions 

to offer concerning radio programming does not mean that they are un- ~ 
discriminating regarding the programs that are available to them...... — 
Three out of four rural people report having their radios turned off ~~~) 
at times tamghaoncn they do Lowes care for the programs that are on; ....." 


",..Very few of these people have any point of reference, either actual 
or ideal, with which to compare present radio programming. As a conse- 
quence, pvt tend to accept the radio eney: know as vie natural order of 
things." : 


Some information in the Pennsylvania Bhildyhe Shane to reflect the degree of 
interest in the content of the program: The most frequent listeners were 
the full-time farmers as compared with part-time and nonfarm. The. full-time — 
farmers also took more action. The wives of full-time farmers also listened ~ 
more frequently and took more action than the wives in the other two groups. 


Action taken - 


The ultimate questions in doing Extension work by radio are: 


Do the people take action as the result of } Extensi on radio programs? 
What types of action do they take? 


The Vermont BAE study! 586) of Extension showed that: 
Apout 3/5 (58 percent) of the farmers who got ideas from the radin said 
they had used them or would do so. Radio is in fourth piace. County 
agent, first--82 percent. 

4/5 (80 percent) of the women who got ideas from the radio mete they 


had used them. Radio is in fifth place. Friends end neighbors, 
first--91 percent. 


J ake, 
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Helen Powell Sth ol neooe bed that over 900,-dresses were made by the 1,900 
enrollees in her series who filled out the questionnaire, and hundreds of 
women said they planned to make dresses soon and also to use their newly 
acquired sewing knowledge in other ways. She said in her report that: 
The women reporting generally commented on the value of radio as a 
teaching medium and were enthusiastic about it. 
They, asked for radio series on many sub jects, such as more sewing, 
child training, organization of household tasks, aphte decoration, and 
menu planning. | 
Mrs. Smith said hundreds of listeners sent in ‘favorable comments.’ A few were 
included in her report. I selected one to read to you: 
"Instructions were easy to follow, Have made several things as a result 
of this program. I did not have to be away and worry about the dhildren 
as I do for a meeting. It seemed almost.as if I were getting individual 
ae help. In a group one has to hurry so." 
a Parndéivanda’ > Pound that as a result of the broadcasts a large proportion of 
ae the men and women had taken such action as asking the county Extension agent 
: for information, attending an serene ton meeting, or’ discussing ‘the' talks with 
ee. others. . 
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Action, taken as result of broadcast Sete the crs 


Kr ; | : 
Tee 
ra Pennsylvania?) - Men Berks ; 42 percent ne the regular paeites 
¥ , Lycoming 82 ey) ag " " ; 
‘ve disse Sei ’ Mercer 50 " "woot he. " 

a | 
ae Women Berks 16 percent of the full-time farmers 
, Lycoming | 31 " nm " s " 
Ri Mercer Ve ° UT shin lie APG TRE, - " t " 
a Maine!+)- Families (asked for (12 percent of the’ families hearing 
e bulletins, wrote or | the’ program. (Program one-year 
Me -called the Extension ; old) 
“ Sena the year) 
RS BY wage of summary - 

<4 I think the small amount of data we have seem to indicate that: 

sae" A large proportion of hi a listen to the Extension Peereer 
ve ‘Many listen regularly. 
ae The time when most men, women, and children are listening is during 
| Le her i deatbin hours and at mealtime: ig ‘i ji 
‘ : 12:00 o'clock is preferred by both men arid women for Extension programs. 


The radio reaches large numbers of people who do not participate in 
Extension otherwise. 
Farm people seem to give preference to news, market and weather reports, 
old-time and religious music, and farm and home talks.” 
Rural people have few suggestions for improvement in radio program service. 
_ The people do take action as the result of the radio--if the programs are 
on the air at a time when they can listen to them. - No exposure-no action. 
They seem to take action of any type suggested, including the adoption 
ahs practices--if the subject content pertains to their needs and interests. 
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Shortcomings in the Studies - 


The three chief shortcomings. in the radio studies, as I see them, are: 


1. The lack of uniform procedure in making the studies and presenting. 
the findings. We have almost no data from the various studies that 


we can add together. 

2.. The wide differences in program quality and program situations 
studied. 

3.. The lack of information on 4 wide. range of important factors per- 
taining to radio. 


These three major shortcomings make it difficult to summarize our data and 
generalize on it and to interpret and apply ne 


There are three main places where the use and effectiveness of radio should 
be studied:. 


lL. On the farm. 
2. In the Extension offices. 
3. At the broadcasting stations. 


Our studies are lacking in information on factors involved that lie: 


1. Within the programs and the Extension Service, and 
2. Within the broadcasting stations and broadcasting situations. 


Radio Information Needed - 


ae, 


A number of suggestions have come to me regarding the information we need 
about radio. Some that seem to be of greatest imvortance are: 
What. percentage of Extension radio programs have a desirable time on 
the air? 
What are the real needs and interests of the groups we are trying to 
reach? 
What is the optimum length and frequency of paul ie 
Whet is the educational level of Extension-sponsored programs? 
What training cdo Extension workers need to make effective use of radio? 
‘What assistance within their radio work should the county extension 
workers get from the State staff? 
How can the State radio stations strengthen the out and prestige of 
county extension workers? 
In what proportion of the broadcasts do Extension workers include in- 
formation intended to: 
Change practices 
Teach skills 
Change attitudes 
Stimulate interest 
Make announcements?. 
What is the public relations value of radio to Extension? 
What is the reaction of the public to commercially-—sponsored Extension 
radio programs? 
What proportion of the Extension worker's time should be devoted to 
radio? 


\ 
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Study the relative effectiveness of all: Extension methods, including 
radio, in terms of units of cost and units of results. 

How can the various methods, or groups of methods, best work together 
to do the Extension job? (Set up experiments and study them). 

Study the quality of the broadcasts and broadcast situations in rela- 
tion to results. To clarify this last suggestion, I want to read a 
memorandum that’ came to me after the Pennsylvania study came out. 
This memorandum was written by a Member of the staff in the Division 
of Extension Information. 


"T enjoyed reading the report on the Pennsylvania Radio Survey 
that came in recently, especially the interpretations of the find- 
ings. Since this study, as I understand it, is to be used as a 
pattern for other studies to be made in the Northeast with the 
expectation that the results will be somewhat comparable, would 
you think it permissible to suggest a second brief complementary 
study in the three Pennsylvania counties to complete the story? 
It seems to me the study, like others we have made, is only one 
side of the actual situation. We know almost nothing of what 
these people who answered the questions have been hearing. Don't 
we need to know such things as: 


"What the program pattern is (the agent's radio program). 

How long this pattern has been followed. 

How long the speaker has presented this program. 

What essential features it includes, such as weather. 

If not a daily a ete what features occupy the spot on 
other days. 

Quality and composition of any competing programs of pimsien 
purpose, when, and how often broadcast--also what may be 
heard on other stations at the time agent broadcasts. 

Type of programs preceding and following the ney, agent' 3 
on the station's schedule. 
Quality of the broadcast, using perhaps the score card Ken 
Gapen worked out in his schools, or the standards in Joe 
Tonkin's. I think the programs should be recorded for judg- 
ing by outside listeners, perhaps our Radio Service. 


-"There is a rather wide variation, I am’ sure, in quality and con- 
tent of programs, in the competition of other broadcasts, and 
between county agents in different counties and States. Without 


some knowledge of the program content and quality, i do not be- 
lieve the study results would be so comparable." 


— ee ee 


EO 3S. Helen Powell Smith, Let's Make a Dress, New York, 1945. 


1. Maine Univ.; College of Agr., WABI Radio Study, 1948. 


(2. 4. N. Reist and Fred P. Frutchey, Pennsylvania Radio Study, 1946. 


1. Esther Cooley Page, Learn to Sew by Radio, Massachusetts, 1947. 


5. U. S. Ext. Service, The Extension Service in Vermont, Part I, Farmers and 
6. Ue) 8, Ext. Service, The Extension Service in Vermont, Part II, Farm Women 
SP ak U. Ss. ‘Dept. Aer., Bur. of Agricultural ‘Economics, ‘Attitudes of Rural People 


A Se ‘New Hampshire, Hillsboro’ County, Study (unfinished) , 1949. 


Group Discussion ¥ 


Reist - That is improbable. I think one thing the Pennsylvamia study has done 


-Reist - Yes, I think it would. I realize those shortcomings in that etudy. am 


List of Studies Reviewed — 


_ the Extension Service, Lah. 


_ and, the. Extension Service, 1947 


Toward Radio ‘Service, 1946. 


ee ee ee 


Wilson - From Mr. Reisen e : point of view, “how aifficult would it be to go dack an 
analyze the radio programs that were in the Pennsylvania stucy? Is there — 
enough record information so that it can be done?. 


is that it has made the county, agents conscious of the fact that a eae 
of people listen. I also have felt that some of the programs go on with — 
little preparation. To make a study for the period this other study was 
made would be difficult. It would be a problem of setting up 4 new Pe 
and following through. | ” : ae 
Crile - Would such a study, if it couid be made, help explain some of the differ 

ences in the results obtained in the three counties? Would it help the 


Be agent s in other counties to apply’ vhe informstion to their own situations? — 


Dayton - Your list of shortcomings has answered most of the questions I had a 
the radio studies. I had difficulty in trying to compare some of the da 
from the different studies, but did not analyze the reasons 4S thorough]. 
you have. It would seem to me that because of the varying factors that } 3 
point out, generalities or averages based on the different studies would = 
not apply very well to a particular program in a particular county. We 
need to work out some radio studies that would give information that wou. aE 
be usable generally as a standard with which county agents could compare ; 
their own situations and make changes accordingly. : j eee 
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Crile - That is a good suggestion. Not only must the situations and programs.” 
studied be as similar as possible, but the questions must be asked the. same. 
way, and the data must be presented in the same terms. In the Pennsylvania” 
study (see page 47) the percentage of men who took action was based on the 
number of regular listeners. For women, it was based on the number of full- 
time farmers' wives. In Maine “action” was defined differently than in ak 
Pennsylvania, and the information given was based on the number of families 
hearing the- program. This is a good illustration of one of the difficulties 
in Eecere te eee: ey | 


Clark - Is there any other study that gives the time radios are turned on to 
Be eh with the information in the ‘Maine study? 


Crile - No. Sone studies covering this. have been made. for commercial concerns 
but they included urban listeners. We could not separate. out the urban, 
so the information has not been included in our reference material. 


_ Sabrosky - The Kansas study will give us the information on total radio listening 
for rural families. It will be the same kind of information that is in the 
Maine study. — 


Hoitt - I raise the question, inasmuch as it appears that the two--breakfast and 
noonmeal--hours are the best times for us to be on the air, is it not in- 
creasingly difficult to get free time on the air at those times? 


Crile - Yes. That brings up the question of commercial sponsorship. Are there 
any commercially sponsored programs in your States? What is the reaction 
of the people to commercial sponsorship? 


o Judkins - We were sponsored by two different groups on a ioomandtes: program, at 

a very good time of day, 12:50 p.m. to 1:00 p.m. The difficulty was that 

it followed the stock market report and many people turned off their radios 
after the market report before we came on. Another difficulty was the 
station was very small and had a very small coverage in the county. We were 
reaching more urban people than rural people. 


rhe “Hoitt - Did you detect any disadvantages in having your program sponsored rather > 
than free time? 


mee dvadkins — No. 
ae Se 


a Smith - We had an opportunity to do a very fine program over television but it 
was tied up with commercial concern so we did not do it. 


Whitcomb ~ We have a commercially sponsored program in Delaware, and TI do not 
think it makes any difference because only one statement is made by the com- 
pany who sponsors it, otherwise it is a regular Extension program. 


a ‘Dayton ~ Do you have anything that gives an indication of the effectiveness of the 
re common radio pattern that different States or counties are carrying out? 
Some have an agricultural program every morning, then we have some counties 
in which there is a program every day in the week carried by the Extension 

ath iti but they have a county agent one day, home agent another day, and 
Club agent another day. We do not get continuity enough? He really ought 

i now how things like that usually work out. 
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SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS AND SHORTCOMINGS IN RECENT 4-H CLUB STUDIES 


By 
Laurel K. Sabrosky 


y The field of 4-H Club work is so wide and varied that a large number of studies 

. - can be and have been made without some of the phases ever being studied, and none 
of them being fully covered. I shall report today on several 4-H studies, some 

: _ of which have been completed, some are being made, and one is now being planned. 

2 On the attached table which breaks down the field of 4-H Club work by aspects of 

the work, and by characteristics of the membership, we can see how much of the 

field pee been covered by these studies. 


A study of Parents and 4-H Club Work was made-in three New: England States-- 
Massachusetts, Maine, and New Hampshire--and in Ohio in 1947. It was limited to 
the area of parent cooperation and to the 4-H Club members less than 14 years of 
age, and, consequently, those who were 4-H members from 1 to 4 years, and to farm 
-and rural nonfarm residents. Some of the major findings were: 


1. Local leaders themselves vary as to their attitude toward parent cooperation. 
Bes They range in attitude from those who want very little or no attention from 
es parents to those who wish the parents to take an active part in the 4-H Club 
Ba. program. 


2. Five of the ways to obtain parent cooperation, as indicated by the study, 
were holding regular meetings in parents' homes, having special social events’ 
with parents, holding other special events for parents, both leaders and 
Pr! members inviting parents to meetings, and leader visiting parents at least 
once a year. 


Another cooperative New England study was one on Keeping High School Youth in 4-H 

- Clubs, carried on in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Vermont in 1946. This study 
if touched on organization, project work, activities, contests and awards, record 

| keeping, and local leadership, and was’ limited to boys and girls as they entered 
high school, therefore of about 13 to 15 years of age and with approximately 

2 to 4 years of 4-H Club work. It included farm and rural nonfarm residents. | 


The findings in this study were grouped into! three classes: 
1. The kind of clubs that hold the boys and girls as they enter high school. 
" 2. The kind of boys and girls who stay in clubs as they enter high school. 


3. -The kind of local leaders who led the clubs in which boys and girls ‘tended 
to re-enroll as they entered high school. 


Some of the interesting findings were: 


1. 4-H Clubs which held the boys and girls were ones with at least one adult 
and one junior leader, which met at least once a month, which had 10 to 14 
ho = members, which devoted 50 percent of meeting time to project instruction, 
and which offered more than one project a yenr. 
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2e Boys and girls starting high school stayed in 4-H Club if they hed enrolled d Rate 
first at an early age, carried only one project their first yeer, carried . 
more projects after the first year, and were visited by leader during their pete 
first year. a“ 


3- Local leaders who led the clubs which tended to hold the boys and girls as — 
they entered high school were farmers or homemakers, attended leader-training 


meetings, and visited the projects of first-year members. — | ; 

; en Od ¥ 

Before the War, Dr. Barnard Jay carried out two cooperative 4-H studies in the f 

Central States on 4-H local leadership. ‘These were limited to the area of local 

leadership, but covered the whole range of age and. years of club work among the ‘: 

4-H membership and included both farm and rural residents. At the same time that A 

these studies were made, two local studies were made in the northeastern States,’ 
by Bert Rogers in St. Lawrence County, New York, and by C. B, Wadleigh in New 
Hampshire, which resulted in similer findings. The seven problems which local 
leaders found most difficult in their work as 4-H local leaders: in the Central 

States studies were: 

1. Training judging teams. 3 

2. Training demonstration teams. . a 

3. Getting the interest of members who do not have a real interest in Ne Club > 

work. My 

4e Getting parents to feel that they are an active part of the program,(It was pe 

. the frequency with which this problem showed up that caused Ag ak Ne Caaf) 

cooperation study in the New England States to be made) » ; jan a 

5- Making the club program a year-round one. gt 

| : ec 

6. Holding members 15 to 20 years of age in club work. ~ : as 

re eit ‘ | ae 

7. Getting members to plen their own program. ie | ane he 


Other findings included what kind of training the leaders likej and wanted from” 
the professional staff, the kinds of materials they found most see a and sO 
forth, 


At the present time, Mr. Robert Clerk at Cornell University in Ithaca, ‘New York, 
is mdcing a study of 4-H local leadership, which also covers the field as far as_ 
ages and years of 4-H membership are concerned. His. study is on satisfactions. 
of leadership in relation totenure and fe et The findings are not yet avail- 
able for reporting. «WIN Aa SPOR RON AY eM e 


Just before the War, Mr. Myio Downey of Maryland made a study which coat eiouteam 
to our information on 4-H local leadership. His was on ‘the local leaders' hand- 
book, and has been widely used throughout the count Ea.) 


Also before the war, Dr. Fred P,. Frutchey of our Division made a series of seven 
Studies on the educational results of 4-E Club work. - His studies were mainly 

limited to the results of project work, and covered about helf a dozen different 
projects. They were not limited to any age or membership or resident ranges. 
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Dr. Frutchey and his cooperators on ‘the studies found several significant facts. 
In one study as an illustration, the one on food-preservation in Massachusetts in 
1939, they found that the 183 4-H Club members learned a significantly greater 
amount of food-preservation information than an equivalent group of non-members. 
They also found out that whereas the members increased in their confidence in 
food-preservation activities during the year studied, non-members lost confidence. 
Also, while incompleted members did learn more about food preservation than non- 
members did, they lost some confidence in themselves as contrasted to the comi- 
pleted members. 


At the present time, 2 study is being made in West Virginia which falls into the 
area of club organization. It includés 4-H members of all ages and years of mem- 
bership, but includes only farm and rural residents. This study‘is comparing: | 
school and non-school clubs, school clubs being defined as those whose meetings, | 
are part of the school schedule. This first study of theirs is using as evidences 
of differences between the two types of clubs percentages of re-enrollment and 
completions, size of clubs, ‘coverage of clubs, and such objective measures. They 
are now thinking of carrying on the study to include comparison as. to effectiveness 
of the club work as measured by opportunity provided the members for development. 


This year, the Western States have completed. their plans for a, cooperative 4-H 

Club study involving all 11 States. It will be limited to only the lst~year 

4-H members, and, therefore, mostly to those boys and giris from 10 to 12 years 

of age. It will include farm, rural. nonfarm, and urban residents. This. study 
which we expect may take from 5 to 10 years to carry out will.include intensive 
studies of all the phases and aspects of 4-H Club work which may tell us howto. 
improve 4-H Club work so it will hold the interest and membership of the lst-year 
members. The reason this study was limited to these 1lst-year members is because 
one-half of the lst-year members.in 4-H Club work never re-enroll for the second — 
_ year, meaning that th roughout the United States hundreds of thousands of boys and 
girls never realize the advantage of several years of club work because their 
interest is lost so early. Youth behavior will be studies. particularly for this wy 
study, but, in the case of this study area, rural youth of all ages will be studied 
The youth-behavior studies will no% be carried out by Extension workers but by » 
trained research people in oe | PEEL GUNS and Sociological Departments of the- 
‘State Colleges. . 


As we look at the table-now, on which we:have checked the areas of: the. 4-H-Club 

: field in which studies have been made, we find a large number of blocks unchecked. 
Many have been studied to some degree, but considering the emount of information . 
we need about each, we can say only tnat a Little has been: done. , The areas of: 
organization and local leadership have been studied the most, ‘but, still not oe 
adequately enough to answer Ny ae questions Vie air by 1-H workers throughout all © 
the States. ‘ 
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Group Discussion 


Gertrude Warren - I feel very grateful to the Division of Field Studies and Train- 
ing for the wonderful help they have given us’in studies. Every littie while 
I go to a meeting where there are youth-serving agencies represented and I 
always go away thankful because of what has been done in the Division of 
Field Studies and Training. It has been a wonderful undertaking. 


Ensminger ~ I would like to ask what are the areas where there seems to be a lag 
in putting into application certain things that are known in the field of 
4-H Club work. Where are we lacking in picking up study findings? 


“Sabrosky ~ Particularly in the field of iocal leadership. There seems to be more 


information available in that area that is not used. 


Warren - I think our State leaders are recognizing this resource of material more 
than they have, and are drawing on it more than they did. 


Sabrosky - We also seem to have quite a bit of organization information. That is 
a wider field, and harder to adapt the findings, but we find evidence of 
people trying to use it more than the local leadership information. I think 
the basic research in youth behavior has not been used to the extent it 
could be used. I think we know more about what rural youth like and need 
than we use. 


Ensminger - I would like to get the reaction of the people from the States on the 
following: Should we be.trying to pull out of these studies certain general- 
izations in the field of leadership? Why is this lag in not using the in- 

_ formation on local leadership? Whose responsibility is it to get the appli- 
cation of these findings? Maybe the Field Coordination Reyes are they ones 
who should be picking ‘up these findings. 


yerren. - I'm passing the ‘buck, but I think that Shortage of staff has caused part 


mea the Bee OTS think that if we had these outstanding findings that we are 
pretty sure of taken out of all these studies and made into some sort of a 

circular. it would help.. We could do it ourselves, and I think it should be 
done, but it has not been the thing that we just take time to do. 


Wilson - Another factor contributing to slowness in putting study findings into 
effect is the war emergency with Dr. Joy moving out of that field and Mrs. 
Sabrosky having a wide range of activities, and Dr. Frutchey doing foreign 
student work. All that has broken some of that continuity. 


Warren - So many changes in personnel in the field makes it much more important 
that we have all the informat on possible. 


Ensminger - 4-H Club staff members seem more alert to tne importance of research 
than probably any other phase of Extension. My question was not a criticism 
of what has been done, but, looking to the future, how do we prevent a lag 


before it is put into operation. 
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Sabrosky - State 4-H Club Leaders have been active in Macashine: Ral p’ 60 ‘make 
studies. Comait tees of Central States: 4-H Club Leaders and of New England 
States 4-H Club Leaders have made studies. The Western States 4-H Club 
Leaders have requested help in making ees study, and at present the 

. ‘southern States are requesting help on a cooperative: study. 


Shinn - In order to be qualified to make an interpretation in th States, I think 
you must have a part in making a study. I think it is probably expecting 
too much of State people, unless we give them a great deal of training, to 
expect them to interpret these results to their people. 


Warren - An interesting thing on these cooperative studies is the value that they | 
are to the ones that work on the studies on a cooperative basis. 


Dayton - It seems thit there is a weak spot in the application of the. studies, | 
ie not only in connection with 4-H Club studies, but with e11 studies, ond I 
- do not believe the weakness is with interpretation, because these reports 
are certainly « grand job of bringing them down to brass tacks so that they 
can't fail to be understood; but if they are not being put into effect back 
in the counties, somewhere in the Extension organization we nave not worked 
out procedures for carrying through to application. I believe, in order 
to make studies effective, we have a job of organizational Hee eee to work 
out. 


Warren - I would like to see our leadership pulletins have a paragraph on what 
we found cut through our studies on leatiership that brings it down toa 
particular phase when they are studying that phase. 


Aiton - In the construction and’ development of-a cooperative study, I would like 
to add two more points to the plan for making the study. Very briefly, I 
would put in the outline the various people who are concerned with the re- 
sults of these studies, local leaders, county extension agents, State“ eo eae 
supervisory staff, general public, and public relations. Then, in connec- 
tion with each of these types of audience, we should list the devices, tech- 
nicues, or methods through which the information can be carried to them, suc: 
as press, radio, printed leaflets, charts, slides, visual aid material. 


